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NATURALISM AND ETHICS. 
I. 


THE two subjects on which the professors of every creed, 
theological and anti-theological, seem least anxious to differ 
are the general substance of the Moral Law, and the character 


of the sentiments with which it should be regarded. That it 
is worthy of all reverence; that in its main principles it is 
immutable and eternal ; that it demands our ungrudging sub- 
mission ; and that we owe it not merely obedience but love— 
these are commonplaces which the preachers of all schools 
vie with each other in proclaiming. And they are certainly 
right. Morality is more than a bare code of laws, than a 
catalogue raisonné of things to be done and left undone. 
Were it otherwise we must change something more important 
than the mere customary language of exhortation. The old 
ideals of the world would have to be uprooted, and no new 
ones could spring up and flourish in their stead; the very soil 
on which they grew would be sterilized, and the phrases in 
which all that has hitherto been regarded as best and noblest 
in human life has been expressed, nay the words “ best” and 
“ noblest” themselves, would become as foolish and unmeaning 


as the incantation of a forgotten superstition. 
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This unanimity, familiar though it be, is surely very re- 
markable. And it is the more remarkable because the una- 
nimity prevails only as to conclusions, and is accompanied by 
the widest divergence of opinion with regard to the premises 
on which these conclusions are supposed to be founded. 
Nothing but habit could blind us to the strangeness of the 
fact that the man who believes that morality is based on @ priori 
principles and the man who believes it to be based on the com- 
mands of God, the mystic not less than the evolutionist, 
should be pretty well at one both as to what morality teaches, 
and as to the sentiments with which its teaching should be 
regarded. 

It is not my business in this place to examine the Philosophy 
of Morals, or to find an answer to the charge which this sus- 
picious harmony of opinion among various schools of moral- 
ists appears to suggest, namely, that in their speculations they 
have taken current morality for granted, and have squared 
their proofs to their conclusions and not their conclusions to 
their proofs. I desire now rather to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to certain questions relating to the origin of ethical sys- 
tems, not to their justification; to the natural history of 
morals, not to its philosophy; to the place which the Moral 
Law occupies in the general chain of causes and effects, not 
to the nature of its claim on the unquestioning obedience of 
mankind. I am aware, of course, that many persons have 
been and are of opinion that these two sets of questions are 
not merely related but identical; that the validity of a com- 
mand depends only on the source from which it springs; and 
that in the investigation into the character and authority of 
this source consists the principal business of the moral phi- 
losopher. I am not concerned here to controvert this theory, 
though as thus stated I do not agree with it. It will be suffi- 
cient if I lay down two propositions of a much less dubious 
character :—(1) that practically, human beings being what 
they are, no moral code can be effective which does not 
inspire, in those who are asked to obey it, emotions of rever- 
ence, and (2) that practically the capacity of any code to ex- 
cite this or any other elevated emotion cannot be wholly 
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independent of the origin from which those who accept that 
code suppose it to emanate.* 

Now what, according to the naturalistic creed, is the origin 
of the generally accepted, or indeed of any other possible 
moral law? What position does it occupy in the great web 
of interdependent phenomena by which the knowable “ Whole” 
is on this hypothesis constituted? The answer is plain: as 
life is but a petty episode in the history of the Universe; as 
feeling is an attribute of only a fraction of things that live; 
so moral sentiments and the apprehension of moral rules are 
found in but an insignificant minority of things that feel. 
They are not, so to speak, among the necessities of nature; 
no great spaces are marked out for their accommodation; 
were they to vanish to-morrow, the great machine would 
move on with no noticeable variation; the sum of realities 
would not suffer sensible diminution; the organic world itself 
would scarcely mark the change. <A few highly-developed 
mammals, and chiefest among these maz, would lose instincts 
and beliefs which have proved of considerable value in the 
struggle for existence, if not between individuals at least be- 
tween tribes and species. But put it at the highest, we can 
say no more than that there would be a great diminution of 
human happiness, that civilization would become difficult or 
impossible, and that the “higher” races might even succumb 
and disappear. 

These are considerations which to the “ higher” races them- 
selves may seem not unimportant, however trifling to the 
universe at large. But let it be noted that every one of these 
propositions can be asserted with equal or greater assurance 
of all the bodily appetites, and of many of the vulgarest forms 
of desire and ambition. On most of the processes indeed by 
which consciousness and life are maintained in the individual 
and perpetuated in the race we are never consulted ; of their 





* These are statements, it will be noted, not relating to Ethics proper. They 
have nothing to do either with the contents of the Moral Law or with its validity; 
and if we are to class them as belonging to any special department of knowledge 
at all, it is to Psychology or Anthropology that they should in strictness be 
assigned. 
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intimate character we are for the most part totally ignorant, 
and no one is in any case asked to consider them with any 
other emotion than that of enlightened curiosity. But in the 
few and simple instances in which our co-operation is required, 
it is obtained through the stimulus supplied by appetite and 
disgust, pleasure and pain, instinct, reason, and morality ; and 
it is hard to see, on the naturalistic hypothesis, whence any 
one of these various natural agents is to derive a dignity or a 
consideration not shared by all the others, why morality should 
be put above appetite, or reason above pleasure. 

It may perhaps be replied that the sentiments with which we 
choose to regard any set of actions or motives do not require 
special justification, that there is no disputing about this any 
more than about other questions of “taste,” and that, as a 
matter of fact, the persons who take a strictly naturalistic 
view of Man and of the Universe are often the loudest and not 
the least sincere in the homage they pay to the ‘‘ Majesty of 
the Moral Law.” This is, no doubt, perfectly true; but it does 
not meet the real difficulty. I am not contending that senti- 
ments of the kind referred to may not be, and are not, fre- 
quently entertained by persons of all shades of philosophical 
or theological opinion. My point is, that in the case of those 
holding the naturalistic creed the sentiments and the creed are 
antagonistic; and that the more clearly the creed is grasped, 
the more thoroughly the intellect is saturated with its essential 
teaching, the more certain are the sentiments thus violently 
and unnaturally associated with it to languish or to die. 

For not only does there seem to be no ground, from the 
point of view of Biology, for drawing a distinction in favor of 
any of the processes, physiological or psychological, by which 
the individual or the race is benefited; not only are we bound 
to consider the coarsest appetites, the most calculating selfish- 
ness, and the most devoted heroism, as all sprung from anal- 
ogous causes and all evolved for similar objects ; but we can 
hardly doubt that the august sentiments which cling to the 
ideas of duty and sacrifice are nothing better than a device of 
Nature to trick us into the performance of altruistic actions. 
The working ant expends its life in laboring, with more than 
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maternal devotion, for a progeny not its own, and, if the race 
of ants be worth preserving, doubtless it does well. Instinct, 
the inherited impulse to follow a certain course with no 
developed consciousness of its final goal, is here the instru- 
ment selected by Nature to attain her ends. But man being 
a reasoning animal, more flexible if less certain methods have 
in his case to be employed. Does conscience, in bidding us 
to do or to refrain, speak with an authority from which there 
seems no appeal? Does our blood tingle at the narrative of 
some great deed? Do courage and self-surrender extort our 
passionate sympathy, and invite, however vainly, our halting 
imitation? Does that which is noble attract even the least 
noble, and that which is base repel even the basest? Nay, 
have the words “ noble” and “base” a meaning for us at all ? 
If so it is from no essential and immutable quality in the deeds 
themselves. It is because, in the struggle for existence, the 
altruistic virtues are an advantage to the family, the tribe, or 
the nation, but o¢ always an advantage to the individual ; it 
is because man comes into the world richly endowed with the 
inheritance of self-regarding instincts and appetites required 
by his animal progenitors, but poor indeed in any inbred 
inclination to the unselfishness necessary to the well-being of 
the society in which he lives; it is because in no other way 
can the original impulses be displaced by those of late growth 
to the degree required by public utility, that Nature, indifferent 
to our happiness, indifferent to our morals, but sedulous of 
our survival, commends disinterested virtue to our practice by 
decking it out in all the splendor which the specifically ethical 
sentiments alone are capable of supplying. Could we imagine 
the chronological order of the evolutionary process reversed ; 
if courage and abnegation had been the qualities first needed, 
earliest developed, and therefore most deeply rooted in the 
ancestral organism; while selfishness, cowardice, greediness, 
and lust represented impulses required only at a later stage of 
physical and intellectual development, doubtless we should 
find the “ elevated” emotions which now crystallize round the 
first set of attributes transferred without alteration or amend- 
ment to the second; the preacher would expend his eloquence 
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in warning us against excessive indulgence in deeds of self- 
immolation, to which like the “worker” ant we should be 
driven by inherited instinct, and in exhorting us to the per- 
formance of actions and the cultivation of habits from which 
we now unfortunately find it only too difficult to abstain. 

Kant, as we all know, compared the Moral Law to the 
starry heavens, and found them both sublime. It would, on 
the naturalistic hypothesis, be more to the purpose to com- 
pare it to the protective blotches on a beetle’s back, and to 
find them both ingenious. But how on this view is the 
“beauty of holiness” to retain its lustre in the minds of those 
who know so much of its pedigree? In despite of theories, 
mankind—even instructed mankind—may indeed long pre- 
serve uninjured sentiments which they have learned in their 
most impressionable years from those they love best; but if 
while they are being taught the supremacy of conscience 
and the austere majesty of duty, they are also to be taught 
that these sentiments and beliefs are merely samples of the 
complicated contrivances, many of them mean and many of 
them disgusting, wrought into the physical or into the social 
organism by the shaping forces of selection and elimination, 
assuredly much of the efficacy of these moral lessons will be 
destroyed, and the contradiction between ethical sentiment 
and naturalistic theory will remain intrusive and perplexing, 
a constant stumbling-block to those who endeavor to com- 
bine in one harmonious creed the bare explanations of Biology 
and the lofty claims of Ethics.* 


* It may perhaps be thought that in this section I have too confidently as- 
sumed that morality, or more strictly the moral sentiments (including among 
these the feeling of authority which attaches to ethical imperatives) are due to 
the working of natural selection. I have no desire to dogmatize on a subject 
on which it is the business of the Biologist and Anthropologist to pronounce. 
But it seems difficult to believe that natural selection should not have had the 
most important share in producing and making permanent things so obviously 
useful, If the reader prefers to take the opposite view and to regard moral sen- 
timents as “ accidental,” he may do so without on that account being obliged 
to differ from my general argument. He will then, of course, class moral senti- 
ments with the esthetic emotions. 

Of course I make no attempt to trace the causes of the variations on which 
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II. 


Unfortunately for my reader it is not possible wholly to 
omit from this section some references to the questionings 
which cluster round the time-worn debate on Determinism 
and Free Will; but my remarks will be brief and as little 
tedious as may be. 

I have nothing here to do with the truth or untruth of 
either of the contending theories. It is sufficient to remind 
the reader that on the naturalistic view, at least, free will is an 
absurdity, and that those who hold that view are bound to 
believe that every decision at which mankind have arrived, 
and every consequent action which they have performed, was 
implicitly determined by the quantity and distribution of the 
various forms of matter and energy which preceded the birth 
of the solar system. In fact, no doubt remains that every 
individual, while balancing between two courses, is under the 
inevitable impression that he is at liberty to pursue either, 
and that it depends upon “ himself” and himself alone, “ him- 
self” as distinguished from his character, his desires, his 
surroundings, and his antecedents, which of the offered alter- 
natives he will elect to pursue. I do not know that any ex- 
planation has been proposed of this singular illusion. I 
venture with some diffidence to suggest as a theory provision- 
ally adequate perhaps for scientific purposes, that the phenom- 
enon is due to the same cause as so many other beneficent 
oddities in the organic world, namely, to natural selection. 
To an animal with no self-consciousness a sense of freedom 
would evidently be unnecessary, if not, indeed, absolutely 
unmeaning. But as soon as self-consciousness is developed, 
as soon as man begins to reflect, however crudely and imper- 
fectly, upon himself and the world in which he lives, deliber- 
ation, volition, and the sense of responsibility become wheels 
in the ordinary machinery by which species-preserving actions 


selective action has worked, nor to distinguish between the moral sentiments, an 
inclination to or an aptitude for which has been bred into the physical organism 
of man or some races of men, and those which have been wrought only into the 
social organism of the family, the tribe, or the state. 
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are produced; and as these psychological states would be 
weakened or neutralized if they were accompanied by the 
immediate consciousness that they were as rigidly determined 
by their antecedents as any other effects by any other causes, 
benevolent Nature steps in and by a process of selective 
slaughter makes the consciousness in such circumstances 
practically impossible. The spectacle of all mankind suffer- 
ing under the delusion that in their decision they are free, 
when, as a matter of fact, they are nothing of the kind, must 
certainly appear extremely ludicrous to any superior observer, 
were it possible to conceive, on the naturalistic hypothesis, 
that such observers should exist; and the comedy could not 
be otherwise than greatly relieved and heightened by the per- 
formances of the small sect of philosophers who, knowing 
perfectly as an abstract truth that freedom is an absurdity, 
yet in moments of balance and deliberation fall into the vulgar 
error, as if they were savages or idealists. 

The roots of a superstition so ineradicable must lie deep in 
the groundwork of our inherited organism, and must, if not 
now, at least in the first beginning of self-consciousness, have 
been essential to the welfare of the race which entertained it. 
Yet it may perhaps be thought that this requires us to attrib- 
ute to the dawn of intelligence ideas which are notoriously of 
late development ; and that as the primitive man knew noth- 
ing of “invariable sequences” or “ universal causation,” he 
could in no wise be embarrassed in the struggle for existence 
by recognizing that he and his proceedings were as absolutely 
determined by their antecedents as sticks and stones. It is 
of course true that in any formal or philosophical shape such 
ideas would be as remote from the intelligence of the savage 
as the differential calculus. But it can nevertheless hardly be 
denied that in some shape or other there must be implicitly 
present to his consciousness the sense of freedom, since his 
fetishism largely consists in attributing to inanimate objects 
the spontaneity which he finds in himself; and it seems equally 
certain that the sense, I will not say of constraint, but of in- 
evitableness, would be as embarrassing to a savage in the act 
of choice, as it would to his more cultivated descendant; and 
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would be not less productive of that moral impoverishment 
which, as I proceed briefly to point out, determinism is calcu- 
lated to produce.* 

And here I am anxious to avoid any appearance of the ex- 
aggeration which as I think has sometimes characterized dis- 
cussions upon this subject. I admit that there is nothing in 
the theory which need modify the substance of the Moral Law. 
That which Duty prescribes, or the “ Practical Reason” rec- 
ommends, is equally prescribed and recommended whether 
our actual decisions are or are not irrevocably bound by a 
causal chain which reaches back in unbroken retrogression 
through a limitless past. It may also be admitted that no 
argument against good resolution or virtuous endeavors can 
fairly be founded upon necessitarian doctrines. No doubt 


* It seems to be regarded as quite simple and natural that this attribution of 
human spontaneity to inanimate objects should be the first stage in the interpre- 
tation of the external world, and that it should be only after the uniformity of 
material nature had been conclusively established by long and laborious ex- 
perience that the same principles were applied to the inner experience of man 
himself. But in truth unless man in the very earliest stages of his development 
had believed himself to be free, precisely the opposite order of discovery might 
have been anticipated. Even now our means of external investigation are so 
imperfect that it is rather a stretch of language to say that the theory of uniform- 
ity is in accordance with experience, much less that it is established by it. On 
the contrary, the more refined are our experiments, the more elaborate are our 
precautions, the more difficult is it to obtain results absolutely identical with each 
other qualitatively as well as quantitatively. So far therefore as mere observation 
goes, Nature seems to be always aiming at a uniformity which she never quite 
succeeds in attaining; and though it is no doubt true that the differences are due 
to errors in the observations and not to errors in Nature, this manifestly cannot be 
proved by the observations themselves, but only by a theory established indepen- 
dently of the observations, and by which these may be corrected and interpreted. 
But a man’s own motives for acting in a particular way at a particular time are sim- 
ple compared with the complexities of the material world, and to himself at least 
might be known (one would suppose) with reasonable certainty. Here then 
(were it not for the inveterate illusion, old as self-consciousness itself, that at the 
moment of choice no uniformity of antecedents need ensure a uniformity of con- 
sequences) would have been the natural starting-point and suggestion of a 
theory of causation which, as experience ripened and knowledge grew, might 
have gradually extended itself to the universe at large. Man would in fact have 
had nothing more to do than to apply to the chaotic complex of the macrocosm 
the principles of rigid and unchanging law by which he had discovered the 


microcosm to be governed. 
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he who makes either good resolutions or virtuous endeavors 
does so because (on the determinist theory) he could not do 
otherwise; but none the less may these play an important 
part among the antecedents by which moral actions are ulti- 
mately produced. An even stronger admission may I think 
be properly made. There is a fatalistic temper of mind found 
in some of the greatest men of action, religious and irre- 
ligious, in which the sense that all that happens is fore- 
ordained does in no way weaken the energy of volition but 
only adds a finer temper to the courage. It nevertheless re- 
mains the fact that the persistent realization of the doctrine 
that voluntary decisions are as completely determined by ex- 
ternal and (if you go far enough back) by material conditions 
as involuntary ones, is wholly inconsistent with the sense of 
personal responsibility, and that with the sense of personal 
responsibility is bound up the moral will. Nor is this all. 
It may be a small matter that determinism should render it 
wholly absurd to feel righteous indignation at the misconduct 
of other people. It cannot be wholly without importance 
that it should render it equally absurd to feel righteous indig- 
nation at our own. Self-condemnation, repentance, remorse 
and the whole train of cognate emotions are really so useful 
for the promotion of virtue that it is a pity to find them at 
a stroke thus deprived of all reasonable foundation, and re- 
duced, if they are to survive at all, to the position of amiable 
but unintelligent weaknesses. It is clear moreover that these 
emotions if they are to fall will not fall alone. What is to 
become of moral admiration? The virtuous man will indeed 
continue to deserve and to receive admiration of a certain 
kind—the admiration, namely, which we justly accord to a 
well-made machine; but this is a very different sentiment 
from that at present evoked by the heroic or the saintly ; and 
it is therefore much to be feared that, at least in the region of 
the higher feelings, the world will be much impoverished by 
the effective spread of sound naturalistic doctrine. 

No doubt this conflict between a creed which commands 
intellectual assent and emotions which have their root and 
justification in beliefs which are deliberately rejected, is greatly 
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mitigated by the precious faculty which the human race en- 
joys of quietly ignoring the logical consequences of its own 
accepted theories. If the abstract reason by which such 
theories are contrived always ended in producing a practice 
corresponding to them, natural selection would long ago have 
killed off all those who possessed abstract reason. If a com- 
plete accord between practice and speculation were required 
of us, philosophers would long ago have been eliminated. 
Nevertheless the persistent contradiction between that which 
is thought to be true, and that which is felt to be noble and 
of good report, not only produces a sense of moral unrest in 
the individual, but makes it impossible for us to avoid the 
conclusion that the creed which leads to such results is some- 
how unsuited for “ such beings as we are in such a world as 


” 
ours. 


III. 


There is thus a conflict between the sentiments associated 
with and subservient to morality, and the naturalistic account 
of their origin. It remains to ask what relation to Ethics, or, 
more strictly, to ethical imagination, has the teaching of 
Naturalism on the final results of human endeavor. 

This is plainly not a question of small or subsidiary im- 
portance. That the ends prescribed by morality should be 
mutually consistent, and that they should be adequate, are de- 
mands which to me at least seem legitimate, and which, 
whether legitimate or not, will certainly be made. On the 
naturalistic theory can we say that they are either one or the 
other? 

The question about consistency will be answered vari- 
ously according to the particular ethical theory held by 
the answerer. Personally I answer it in the negative, be- 
cause I agree with those who think that “reasonable self- 
love” has a legitimate though doubtless a subordinate position 
among ethical ends, that as a matter of fact it is a virtue 
wholly incompatible with what is commonly called selfishness, 
and that society suffers not from having too much of it but 
from having too little. If this be so, it is manifest, as has 
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often been pointed out, that until the world undergoes a very 
remarkable transformation, a complete harmony between 
“egoism” and “altruism,” between the pursuit of the highest 
happiness for one’s self and the highest happiness for other 
people, can never be provided by a creed which refuses to 
admit that the deeds done and the character formed in this 
life can flow over into another, and there permit a reconcilia- 
tion and an adjustment between the conflicting principles 
which are not always possible here. To those again who hold 
(as I think, erroneously) both that the “ greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” is the right end of action, and also that 
as a matter of fact every agent invariably pursues his own, a 
Heaven and a Hell, which should make it certain that prin- 
ciple and interest were always in agreement, would seem 
almost a necessity. Not otherwise, neither by education, 
public opinion, nor positive law, can there be any assured 
harmony produced between that which man must do by the 
constitution of his will, and that which he ought to do ac- 
cording to the promptings of his conscience. On the other 
hand it must be acknowledged that those moralists who are of 
opinion that “altruistic” ends alone are worthy of being de- 
scribed as moral, and that man is not incapable of pursuing 
them without any self-regarding motives, require no future 
life to eke out their practical system. But even they would 
probably not be unwilling to admit with the rest of the world 
that there is something jarring to the moral sense in a com- 
parison between the distribution of happiness and the distri- 
bution of virtue, and that no better mitigation of the difficulty 
has yet been suggested than that which is provided by a system 
of future “ rewards and punishments.” 

With this bare indication of some of the points which 
naturally suggest themselves in connection with this part of 
the subject, I pass on to the more interesting problem raised 
by the second question: that which is concerned with the 


emotional adequacy of the ends prescribed by naturalistic , 


ethics. And to consider this to the best advantage I will 
assume that we are dealing with an ethical system which puts 
these ends at their highest; charged, as it were, to the full 
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with all that on the naturalistic theory they are capable of 
containing. I take as my text, therefore, no narrow or egoistic 
scheme, but will assume that in the perfection and felicity of 
all sentient creation, embracing within its ample margin every 
minor issue, we may find in its completeness the all-inclusive 
object prescribed by morality for human endeavor. Does 
this, then, or does it not, supply us with all that is needed to 
satisfy our ethical imagination? Does it, or does it not, pro- 
vide us with an ideal end not merely vast enough to exhaust 
our energies but also to satisfy our aspirations? 

At first sight the question may seem absurd. The object is 
admittedly worthy ; it is admittedly beyond our reach. The 
unwearied efforts of countless generations, the slow accumu- 
lation of inherited experience, may, to those who find them- 
selves able to read optimism into evolution, promise some 
faint approximation to the millennium at some far distant 
epoch. How, then, can we, whose own contribution to the 
great result must be at the best insignificant, at the worst 
nothing or worse than nothing, presume to think that the 
prescribed object is less than adequate to our highest emotional 
requirements ? The reason is plain: our ideals are framed 
not according to the measure of our performances, but 
according to the measure of our thoughts; and our thoughts 
about the world in which we live tend, under the influence of 
increasing knowledge, constantly to dwarf our estimate of the 
importance of man, if man be indeed no more than a phenom- 
enon among phenomena, a natural object among other natural 
objects. For what is man looked at from this point of view ? 
Time was when his tribe and its fortunes were enough to 
exhaust the energies and to bound the imagination of the 
primitive sage.* The gods’ peculiar care, the central object 
of an attendant universe, that for which the sun shone and the 
dew fell, to which the stars in their courses ministered; it drew 
its origin in the past from divine ancestors, and might by divine 





* The line of thought here is identical with that which I pursued in an already 
published essay on the ‘‘ Religion of Humanity.’’ I have not hesitated to bor- 
row the phraseology of that essay wherever it seemed convenient. 
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favor be destined to an indefinite existence of success and 
triumph in the future. 

These ideas represent no early or rudimentary stage in the 
human thought, yet have we left them farbehind. The family, 
the tribe, the nation, are no longer enough to absorb our in- 
terests. Man—past, present, and future—lays claim to our 
devotion. What, then, can we say of him? Man, so far as 
natural science by itself is able to teach us, is no longer the 
final cause of the universe, the heaven-descended heir of all 
the ages. His very existence is an accident, his story a brief 
and discreditable episode in the life of one of the meanest of 
the planets. Of the combination of causes which first con- 
verted a dead organic compound into the living progenitors 
of humanity, science, indeed, as yet knows nothing. It is 
enough that from such beginnings famine, disease, and mutual 
slaughter, fit nurses of the future lords of creation, have grad- 
ually evolved, after infinite travail, a race with conscience 
enough to know that it is vile, and intelligence enough to 
know that it is insignificant. We survey the past and see that 
its history is of blood and tears, of helpless blundering, of 
wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of empty aspirations. We 
sound the future, and learn that after a period, long compared 
with the individual life, but short indeed compared with the 
divisions of time open to our investigation, the energies of our 
system will decay, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, and 
the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate the race 
which has for a moment disturbed its solitude. Man will go 
down into the pit, and all his thoughts will perish. The uneasy 
consciousness, which in this obscure corner has for a brief 
space broken the contented silence of the Universe, will be 
at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. “ Imperishable 
monuments” and “immortal deeds,” death itself, and love 
stronger than death, will be as though they had never been. 
Nor will anything that zs be better or be worse for all that the 
labor, genius, devotion, and suffering of man have striven 
through countless generations to effect. 

It is no reply to say that the substance of the moral law 
need suffer no change through any modification of our views 
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of man’s place in the Universe. This may be true, but it is 
irrelevant. We desire, and desire most passionately when 
we are most ourselves, to give our service to that which is 
universal, and to that which is abiding. Of what moment is 
it, then (from this point of view), to be assured of the fixity of 
the Moral Law when it and the sentient world, where alone it 
has any significance, are alike destined to vanish utterly away 
within periods trifling beside those with which the Geologist 
and the Astronomer lightly deal in the course of their habitual 
speculations ? No doubt to us ordinary men in our ordinary 
moments considerations like these may seem far off and of 
little meaning. In the hurry and bustle of every-day life 
death itself—the death of the individual—seems shadowy and 
unreal: how much more shadowy, how much less real, that 
remoter but not less certain death which must some day 
overtake the race! Yet, after all, it is in moments of reflec- 
tion that the worth of creeds may best be tested ; it is through 
moments of reflection that they come into living and effectual 
contact with our active life. It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
to us of small moment that as we learn to survey the mate- 
rial world with a wider vision, as we more clearly measure 
the true proportions which man and his performances bear to 
the ordered Whole, our practical ideal gets relatively dwarfed 
and beggared, till we may well feel inclined to ask whether 
so transitory and so unimportant an accident in the general 
scheme of things as the fortunes of the human race, can any 
longer satisfy aspirations and emotions nourished upon be- 
liefs in the Everlasting and the Divine. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFouR. 
LONDON. 
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EFFECT OF THE CLERICAL OFFICE UPON 
CHARACTER. 


THE clergy and their office are related to each other as 
organism and environment ; and therefore the purpose of any 
study of our subject would clearly be to point out the char- 
acteristic reactions which human nature exhibits when sub- 
jected to the special influences of the clerical profession. At 
the very outset of our investigation, however, it becomes 
necessary to call attention to the fact that neither organism 
nor environment is a fixed quantity. Not only do all sorts or 
men seek and obtain admission to the Christian ministry, but 
also the office itself has undergone great and radical changes 
in the course of its long and eventful history. It is evident, 
therefore, that the same environment will affect unlike natures 
in very unlike ways, while similar natures will, on the other 
hand, exhibit certain marked divergencies if subjected to ag- 
gravated differences in the ecclesiastical milieu. Hence any 
thorough and profitable treatment of the subject in hand 
would be such as should trace the curves of moral change in 
the clergy incident upon certain important changes in their 
office. The faithful discharge of such a task would, we be- 
lieve, give results of considerable interest and value; and we 
heartily recommend it to any one who has the leisure and 
ability for its prosecution. All that the present writer can 
hope to accomplish, however, within the narrow limits as- 
signed him, is, first, to point out some of the more radical 
transformations which the clerical office has undergone, to- 
gether with their attendant effects upon the character of a 
great number of the clergy; and, second, to indicate the more 
important influences which the office, as it at present exists in 
Protestant communions, exerts upon the rank and file of its 
incumbents. 

The original relation of church officers to the rest of the 
Christian community was simply that of leadership. ‘‘ Liberty 
of prophesying” was acknowledged in the apostolic age and 
in the time of Tertullian. In the Apostolical Constitutions we 
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read that if a layman possess the proper qualifications, he 
may teach, and the Ignatian Epistles give evidence of the 
fact that in the absence of church officers, meetings were held 
and the eucharist celebrated. The officers of the first Chris- 
tian congregations were, therefore, not regarded as possessing, 
by virtue of their office, exclusive powers. All Christians were 
alike priests unto God. The functions exercised by the lead- 
ers, aside from the matter of order, were such as belonged to 
the whole community. Ordination was looked upon as a 
solemn appointment to office, and not as a magical rite by 
means of which special spiritual gifts and powers denied to 
the laity were bestowed. During these early times, also, the 
church was poor and often persecuted, and the officers pur- 
sued secular callings, such as banking and the practice of 
medicine. In addition to this the position of the office-bearer 
was, in many cases, the position of danger, and he who be- 
came a Bishop prior to the famous conversion of Constantine, 
frequently risked his life. From this hasty description of the 
clerical office as it existed in primitive times, it will be seen 
how little it could contribute to the formation of those defects 
and vices which in later ages became the marks and badges 
of clericalism, 

With the political triumph of Christianity, however, the 
clerical office was radically transformed. Constantine took 
Christianity under his protection and showed his favor first of 
all by granting the officers of the Christian churches immu- 
nity from public burdens and exemption from the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the civil courts. He also pensioned not only 
the clergy, but their widows and orphans. The clergy thus 
became a privileged class as well as a class “ civilly distinct” 
from the rest of the community. 

In addition to imperial patronage other causes were at work 
which effected great and far-reaching changes in the clerical 
office. Asceticism demanded that the clergy should lead the 
“higher life,” and should avoid not only marriage but amuse- 
ments. In time they became still further distinguished from 
the laity by the tonsure and a special dress. Superstition, 


too, was at work, and assigned to the priest peculiar powers 
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analogous to those accredited to the Jewish and heathen priest- 
hoods. It was, of course, inevitable that such sweeping alter- 
ations as these in the clerical office should produce their 
effects upon human character. The office became the road to 
wealth and power, while the immunity from civil burdens 
which its holders enjoyed induced many of the richer citizens 
to seek within its protecting care an escape from imperial tax- 
ation. Thus it came about that the office developed, atnong 
many other evils, the sin of avarice, and also became the seed- 
plot of worldly ambition. Even Jerome paints in dark colors 
the corruptions of the Roman clergy, and there can be no 
doubt that in fostering these corruptions the constitution of 
the clerical office had no inconsiderable share. 

But further and important changes were to come. Under 
Constantine the clergy had been transformed from the leaders 
of democratic societies to a senate or separate aristocratic 
order with special privileges and emoluments. Under the 
great Popes of the Middle Ages they were raised into a mon- 
archic and despotic class. Hildebrand brought the Emperor 
to Canossa, and the clergy became not only spiritual but 
temporal rulers. In addition to being the keepers of the 
human conscience and the repositories of human learning, 
they became statesmen, princes, and warriors. Celibacy, too, 
was enforced with extreme rigor under Hildebrand, and with 
most disastrous results to the morals of the clergy. The in- 
violability of the priests and their immunity from the juris- 
diction of the secular courts made the commission of terrible 
crimes and unblushing immoralities among them facts of 
common occurrence. The Church became, indeed, in the 
very worst sense, a kingdom of this world, and its officers 
were for the most part pre-eminently worldlings. Clerical 
office was more than ever the road to wealth and power, 
and offered, moreover, to lust and greed an almost secure 
asylum of enjoyment. In brief, the clergy, who had become 
a sacerdotal caste, exercising despotic and supernatural 
powers, were, in the language of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln, “a source of pollution to the whole earth.” 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that the clerical office as 
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it existed in the Middle Ages was productive in the main of 
the most disastrous results to the character of the clergy. 
My purpose in the foregoing sketch, however, has simply 
been to point out that changes in the official environment 
leave their marks upon the moral organism of the official. 
The Reformation in its turn wrought extensive changes in 
the clerical office, which in the long run have reacted favor- 
ably upon ministerial character. With few exceptions, the 
Protestant clergy are no longer regarded, neither do they re- 
gard themselves, as a sacerdotal caste. They have ceased to 
hold a monopoly of learning, and the increasing cultivation 
of the pews has been known, in some instances at least, to 
bring about humility in the pulpit. In England the “ Benefit 
of Clergy,” which was throughout a period of many years 
variously abridged and modified, was finally abolished in 
1827, under George IV. In these United States Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant divines are citizens of the Re- 
public, and although Church property is still exempted from 
taxation, the individual clergyman bears his share of the civil 
burdens, and is amenable to the jurisdiction of the secular 
courts. The salaries, moreover, which are paid to the vast 
majority of Protestant ministers can hardly be said to consti- 
tute a temptation either to flesh or imagination, and he who 
craves wealth or the privilege of an unfettered development 
of mind never dreams of taking holy orders. In this coun- 
try, too, no church enjoys, or rather suffers from, the pa- 
tronage of the state. Clerical dress, also, is becoming less 
common, and in addition to the many clergymen whose out- 
ward attire can in no way be distinguished from that of re- 
spectable laymen, there are others, who, with high-cut vests 
and secular coats, may be said to mark a transition period 
between this world and the next. Furthermore, the disposi- 
tion to honor the parson because of what he is rather than by 
reason of his ghostly office is daily growing in strength and 
latitude. On the whole, therefore, we may confidently affirm 
that the clerical office as it exists to-day in most Protestant 
churches approximates in some important particulars to that 
which was exercised by the leaders of the Christian congre- 
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gations during the first two centuries. It is equally certain 
that the moral character of the great majority of clergymen 
is far higher than it was in seventeen and eighteen hundred ; 
and although many causes have no doubt contributed to this 
result, the effect of those changes in the clerical office which 
have largely abolished sacerdotalism and materially lessened 
privilege and patronage, cannot but be reckoned as good. 
The sources of moral regeneration lie, indeed, deeper than 
the atmosphere of office. Pure men have in all ages of the 
Church resisted the temptations to which their ecclesiastical 
environment exposed them, as well as availed themselves 
with pious care of its spiritual advantages. In like manner 
we may purify the atmosphere without cleansing the lives of 
many of those who live and move in it. In other words, the 
office does not necessarily make the man, although it unques- 
tionably influences him for evil or for good. Due, therefore, 
as the improvement in the clergy is to causes which have im- 
proved society at large, yet the reformation of the clerical 
office itself cannot but exert, for the most part, salutary 
effects upon those who occupy it, as well as determine, for the 
good of the Church, who shall become her office-bearers. 
And yet, notwithstanding the abolition of “Benefit of 
Clergy,” and in this country of state patronage,—despite the 
repudiation by almost all Protestants of the sacerdotal concep- 
tion of the clerical office and the consequent lessening of the 
gap between ministers and people, the clergy still remain, in 
many respects, a separate and privileged class; neither do 
they wholly escape the evils of patronage. It is, moreover, 
these three characteristics of the clerical office to which, in 
the opinion of the writer, most of the bad effects which it 
exerts upon the character of the clergyman may be ultimately 
traced. To some of the more important of these as they at 
present exhibit themselves I shall now turn my attention ; 
and if it should seem to my readers that in the course of this 
paper I have dwelt too exclusively upon the evil effects of the 
clerical office, I can only inform them I have done so of set 
purpose. I am by no means blind to the virtues of the clergy, 
nor to the fact that their office is capable of high and holy 
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influences. I shall, moreover, before I close, take occasion to 
mention what I regard some of these influences to be. On 
the other hand, I cannot but state as a fact of personal expe- 
rience that ceteris paribus the admirableness of clerical char- 
acter is in inverse proportion to its officialism. Other things 
being equal, the less a clergyman relies upon his office and 
the more he depends upon the human qualities of love and 
purity and mental rectitude, the higher will he stand in the 
scale of moral being. Dr. Hatch, speaking of the clergy, 
says in his admirable Bampton Lectures, “ But of what they 
came to be, it is difficult to speak with a calm judgment, be- 
cause the incalculable good which they have wrought in the 
midst of human society has been tempered with so much of 
failure and of sin. One point, at least, however, seems evi- 
dent, that that incalculable good has been achieved rather by 
the human influence which they have exercised than by the 
superhuman power which they have sometimes claimed.” To 
“the superhuman power which they have sometimes claimed” 
we might add most of their official prerogatives, for it is a 
fact palpable to most intelligent laymen that not only is the 
good which the clergyman accomplishes chiefly attributable 
to his manhood and not to his office, but also what is more to 
our present purpose that certain characteristics of the office 
itself seriously handicap and impair the development of his 
mental and moral character. At any rate the writer of this 
paper has taken special pains to question a number of sensible 
laymen—some twenty-one in all—as to their opinion of the 
effect of the clerical office upon character, and in every in- 
stance but one the answer was instantaneously given: “ Bad.” 
It would seem that we have here al] the required elements of 
certainty, since we are not only presented with the cordial 
unanimity of twenty gentlemen, but also furnished in the case 
of the twenty-first with that inestimable supplementary proof 
of the rule—the exception. 

But to proceed to specifications. It has been said that the 
Protestant clergy, despite the transformations which their office 
has undergone in modern times, still remain a separate and 
privileged class, and do not altogether escape the moral dan- 
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gers of patronage. And first of all as to the evils of separate- 
ness or Official isolation. There is a sense, of course, in which 
every clergyman, as every Christian, should keep himself sep- 
arate and unspotted from the world, but we are speaking of 
class or official separateness. This official separateness begins 
at the time of ordination. Comparatively few Protestant cler- 
gymen, be it said to their honor, believe that “the laying on of 
hands” confers upon them any necromantic functions, or even 
endows them with hitherto unenjoyed qualities of mind or 
character ; and yet great numbers of them feel in a vague sort 
of way that their ordination ought to affect their intellectual 
and moral status, and so they forthwith proceed to speak and 
act as if it actually had done so. This assumption, combined 
with the assurance that, having been made ministers of the gos- 
pel, they must now not only go into uniform, but generally 
adopt a style of utterance and deportment suited to their posi- 
tion, leads to unnaturalness. This unnaturalness exhibits itself 
in a great variety of forms, but in general it may be described 
as a failure to furnish normal and healthful reactions to the 
ordinary stimuli of social environment. “ One rarely feels,” 
wrote a friend of mine a few weeks ago, “ that a clerk in holy 
orders is absolutely spontaneous and frank.” “The clergy- 
man,” wrote another, “is always made up. He knows that he 
is expected to be a model, and so he endeavors to be one.” 
Now there can be no question that the compulsion to be an 
ensample unto the flock is a good influence in the clergy- 
man’s life so long as this compulsion is moral, but when it is 
chiefly official,—when, in other words, the cleric feels himself 
obliged to be an example to others rather by virtue of his 
office than because of the world’s crying need of righteous- 
ness,—then the evil effects of office are likely to display them- 
selves in assumed airs of wisdom or sanctity. I remember 
once being present when a clerical friend of mine, with the 
assistance of a humble parishioner, was busily engaged in 
packing up his library. During a pause in the operations the 
parishioner glanced about the room and seeing that there 
were still many volumes remaining upon the shelves, ex- 
claimed, “Gracious me! It must have taken an awful long 
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time to read all these books.” Instead of frankly admitting 
that he had not looked inside half of them, the clergyman 
promptly replied, ‘Oh, these are not many.” He was ex- 
pected to be wise, and he did not disclaim the flattering im- 
peachment. To show that I have not misinterpreted his 
words, I might add that he afterwards confessed to me it 
would never have done to let the man suppose he had not 
read the books of his own library. This, if one will, is but a 
mild form of deceit, and yet it shows the effect of trying to 
make people believe that we are either better or cleverer than 
we are. Moreover, the temptation to present an outward ap- 
pearance which shall correspond with the current expecta- 
tions of what a clergyman ought to be is one which is pre- 
eminently characteristic of the clerical office, and leads to 
those affectations of manner and hypocrisies of speech which 
we have classed under the general head of unnaturalness. 
Then, too, the separateness of the clergyman’s position 
helps to place him upon a pedestal. He is looked up to with 
a reverence and deferred to with a respect to which, often 
enough, neither the weight of his opinions nor the exceptional- 
ness of his piety entitles him. The women, in particular, are 
prone to burn incense before him. They laugh immoderately 
at his poorest jokes, praise his emptiest sermons, and follow 
him about with looks of ill-concealed admiration. The men, 
it is true, are more reserved in their demonstrations of regard 
than the women, but even they can hardly be excused from 
granting that deference to “the cloth” which is only right- 
fully due to the virtues and abilities of the man. The effect 
upon poor human nature of this undue, and in most cases un- 
deserved, exaltation, is that it forms the habit of thinking of 
itself more highly than it ought to think. Whatever may be 
the virtues of the clerical profession, it is certain that humil- 
ity is not one of them. Accustomed to be listened to with- 
out rejoinder, they show a marked impatience of candid criti- 
cism; and when actually subjected to contradiction and put 
into a corner they evince a strong disinclination to fight fair, 
as well as a perverse desire to dodge the whole question at 
issue. The results, therefore, of the official elevation, which, 
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be it remembered, falls to the lot of even the humblest clergy- 
man, are likely, according to the nature of the man, to be dog- 
matism, effeminacy, arrogance, vanity, “a too great love of 
praise,” priggishness. At any rate, prig and priest stand very 
close to each other in the dictionary. 

A further effect of the office is that it serves to stifle origi- 
nality and to produce automatism, not merely of manners, 
but of mind. It provides a livery for the intellect as well 
as the body. And hence, where the sense of official rather 
than of intellectual responsibility is very strong, it is tradi- 
tion rather than personal experience which stocks alike the 
clerical mind and the clerical vocabulary. “I suppose there 
are certain phrases and expressions that you feel you must 
always use in preaching,” said a layman to me several years 
ago, and therein avowed his recognition of the extent and 
obligation of clerical uniformity. Such official conformity to 
tradition, whether enforced by canon or required by the dic- 
tates of the priestly conscience, is the undoubted enemy of 
spontaneity of thought and feeling,—of inspiration,—prophecy. 
And when to this intellectual uniformity which the office 
tends to induce is added the daily round of clerical duties, 
together with the necessity of preaching several times a 
week, it can be seen how difficult it is in such an environment 
to avoid mechanicalness of mind, and to preserve the freshness 
of the well-springs of feeling. Even so fertile and sponta- 
neous a soul as that of Frederick W. Robertson testifies to 
the effect of parochial routine and constant preaching in the 
following memorable words. “It reminds me,” he says, “ ot 
the ‘Song of the Shirt,,—‘ Work, work, work ;’ and the per- 
petual tread-mill necessity of being forever ready twice a 
week with earnest thoughts on solemn subjects is a task 
which is quite enough to break down all originality, and 
convert a race-horse into a dray.” 

Perhaps the most noticeable influence, however, which the 
clerical office exerts upon intellectual character is its tendency 
to dull, and even destroy, in certain most important direc- 
tions, the powers of perception and observation. The clergy, 
in the main, regard themselves as the recipients of a sacred 
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deposit of revelation which, in the form that has been given 
it by their particular branch of the church, is held to be final 
and complete. In their opinion, no increase of knowledge, 
no change in the point of view, no development of the mind, 
can impair the validity of those doctrinal statements which 
they have accepted as essential to the faith. For most of 
them the questions involved in these statements are forever 
closed. To examine the basis of belief is looked upon as 
treason. Hence the clergy, as a class, are not investigators, 
and have, as a rule, been found to be hostile to investigation. 
They are not seekers after truth, but the advocates of a sys- 
tem. They regard it as their mission to enforce belief rather 
than to promote research. Consequently, while they are 
addicted to what Carlyle calls “logicizing,” their powers of 
insight or perception, except within a very narrow field, are 
untrained and undeveloped. When men are assured they 
know it all, it is not likely that they will make a good use of 
their eyes. 

In confirmation of the foregoing statements we take great 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to a typical 
product of the clerical mind, in the shape of an article writ- 
ten by the Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the State of Delaware, and pub- 
lished in the North American Review for January, 1893. The 
title of the article is “ The Limits of Legitimate Religious 
Discussion,” and in it the right reverend gentleman main- 
tains that any one who questions that Christ is God, or who 
feels disposed to doubt the binding moral obligation of the 
two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, is beyond 
the pale even of religious discussion. With a liberality of 
mind truly beautiful to behold, he adds, however, “I am quite 
prepared to admit that there are some points in regard to the 
sacraments which may be legitimately discussed,—e. g., the 
mode of Baptism,” and then goes on to say,—‘ But as to 
their necessity, there is no room for debate.” .. . “It is not 
an open question. In fact, it has never been anything else 
but a closed question, except as those who are rebellious have 
dared to debate it.” Whatever else may be said of the intel- 
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lectual attitude revealed in the foregoing quotation, we can 
hardly be accused of exaggerating or distorting it when we 
affirm it to be hostile to investigation and the exercise of the 
perceptive powers. In the judgment of the Bishop, certain 
questions are forever closed, and he is a traitor who presumes 
to critically examine them. To show that the Bishop has 
given us not merely a fair sample of theological argument, 
but a vivid picture of the clerical intellect as well, we cannot 
forbear relating a story of a colored preacher, told by Mr. 
Edward Eggleston in one of the Scribners of 1878. The oc- 
casion of the story is a baptism. “ Before leading the neo- 
phytes into the water, the negro preacher,” says Mr. Eggles- 
ton, “improved the occasion to make a few very solemn and 
feeling remarks to his hearers. ‘Now, my breddern,’ he 
chanted in a doleful recitative, ‘you all ’ll want to know 
what’s de reason dat immussion is de only mode ob babtism. 
Well, now, my breddern, bless de Laud, ’tain’t none o’ yoah 
business.’” “’Tain’t none o’ yoah business” was the negro 
preacher’s way of announcing that the question was closed, 
and we have no doubt that upon the occasion just referred 
to the reverend gentleman was eminently successful in sup- 
pressing religious discussion. 

But not only does the adoption of a fixed dogmatic system 
as a final statement of truth discourage the development of 
insight and observation, it also, together with what we may 
term the class apperceptions of the clergy, often blinds them 
to facts quite above ground, and visible to every normal eye. 
In proof of this we once more quote Dr. Coleman, whose 
article we believe deserves far more attention than it has 
actually received. Remembering that a Christian, according 
to Dr. Coleman, is not only one who must believe that Christ 
is God, but also one who insists upon the moral obligation of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, we are confronted on the fif- 
teenth page of the review with the following remarkable decla- 
. ration: ‘“ A man who is not a Christian cannot be accounted 
amoral man.” To accept this is to deny the facts of moral 
vision. And yet in extenuation of the Bishop’s blindness as 
well as in confirmation of our present contention that the 
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effect of the clerical office is to dull the powers of perception, 
we feel ourselves bound to add that Dr. Coleman confesses 
in another part of his article to exceptionally bad eyesight. 
“Of what use are the eyes,” he says, “ without the telescope, 
except to see dimly and uncertainly ?” The reason, therefore, 
that the Bishop is unable to recognize such men as Dr. James 
Martineau, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and countless others as 
moral men, must be due to the fact that when he takes his 
walks abroad in the moral world he leaves his telescope at 


’ 


home. Adopting and adapting the dying words of the great 
William Tyndale, the devoutly ethical soul cannot but pray: 
“Lord, open the Bishop of Delaware’s eyes.” . 
And now let us turn to the effects of the office in so far as 
it procures for the holders of it certain legal and private privi- 
leges not extended to most other men. The legal privileges 
since the abolition of “ Benefit of Clergy” are few in number, 
and need not detain us. That the clergy in a Christian com- 
munity should nowadays be granted immunity from military 
service is almost inevitable, whereas exemption from duty in 
the jury-box has many and weighty arguments in its favor. 
It is the private or unwritten privileges of the clerical office 
whose effect upon character we wish to notice. The most 
prominent of these are what may fairly be called “ pauper 
privileges,” and take the forms of clerical discounts, donation 
parties, scholarships for clergymen’s sons, and the like. 
Almost all papers and magazines offer special rates to the 
parson, while not a few stores and hotels successfully adver- 
tise themselves through systematic pauperization of the 
clergy. “Our experiment of advertising teas and coffees at 
very low rates to the clergy throughout the United States has 
met with great success’”—such is the first sentence of a circu- 
lar sent me not long ago by a firm of aspiring merchants. 
“We have given much earnest thought during the past two 
months to a consideration of just how to make a New Year's 
donation to the clergy of America,” wrote a far too promi- 
nent company of booksellers and publishers at the close of 
1892. Such are a few instances, and many more might be 
mentioned, of the modern survivals of “ Benefit of Clergy.” 
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Their effect is to lessen the manliness and self-respect of many 
worthy men, who, because they are underpaid and have, not 
infrequently, large families to support, willingly grasp at 
almost any chance to eke out their miserable incomes. 

But it is not the poor clergymen alone who avail themselves 
of such clerical privileges. I once heard a comparatively 
wealthy parson plead for a reduced fare at the ticket-office of 
a large railway station, and he went away greatly incensed 
because his plea was denied. Among the well-to-do clergy 
who are reluctant to lose a chance of saving a penny, these 
monetary privileges often develop phases of closeness and 
meanness sad to behold. “ Perhaps if you are a good girl, 
Mrs. T. will give you two cents’ worth of candy for a cent,” 
said a minister of the Gospel to his little daughter whom he 
had just taken into a small confectioner’s shop. This was said, 
of course, in the presence of Mrs. T., who, by the way, was 
one of his own parishioners, and hard put to it, besides, to 
make both ends meet. Now it is this desire of getting two 
cents’ worth of anything for a cent which the privileges at 
present granted to the clergy serve to develop. This may be 
business, but it certainly is not Christianity. 

Furthermore, the effect of privilege in general is to beget 
the belief among the clergy that the laws which govern other 
men do not hold good for them. Sometimes this belief betrays 
itself in naive and amusing forms. Not long ago, while busily 
engaged in the reading-room of a large public library, I was 
greeted by a clergyman, who drew me into conversation. 
After the exchange of a few sentences, I pointed him to a 
placard whereon all conversation was emphatically forbidden. 
He turned and glanced at it for a moment, and then once 
more addressing himself to me, smilingly replied, “ But that, 
of course, is not meant to apply to us clergymen.” He was 
in earnest, too, for he went on talking. 

But the sense of privilege has other and graver conse- 
quences. I have known clergymen unblushingly apply 
money to other objects than those specified by the donors. 
And yet they meant nothing wrong. They were simply avail- 
ing themselves of a professional privilege. Among laymen, 
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however, such an act would be called “ misappropriation of 
funds.” Exceptional privileges may, therefore, go so far as to 
dull the sense of honor and blunt the fine edge of moral 
judgments. 

And now a final word upon the effects of the patronage to 
which, because of their official position, the clergy are ex- 
posed. It is to be admitted, of course, that patronage is not 
an unmixed evil, neither are the clergy the only ones who 
have been subjected to its influences. Poets and philosophers 
have had their patrons as well as the ministers of Christ. 
And yet it remains true that ever since Constantine took the 
church under his protection the evils of patronage in some 
form or other have been apparent among the clergy. It is 
not my purpose at present to follow the changes which patron- 
age itself has undergone. Suffice it to say that while, in the 
Established Church of England, both individuals and corpo- 
rations are the owners of “ livings,” and therefore the patrons 
of the incumbents, in these United States the patron, except in 
those parishes which are ruled by one or more-wealthy men, 
is the public. Formerly men dangled at the heels of the 
powerful and great, now they are tempted, in the majority of 
cases, to pay their court to the people. This transference of 
patronage from the monarch or the nobleman to the public at 
large has had its far-reaching consequences for good, and yet 
he who supposes that in escaping the clutches of the indi- 
vidual tyrant we have, therefore, either in journalism or the 
pulpit, attained the estates of mental independence and moral 
courage is laboring under a grievous mistake. The public 
may be as exacting in its demands as the veriest despot of 
ancient times, and even more wilful in the bestowal of its 
favor. In the men who cater to this public we observe the 
recurrence of the self-same vices that disgraced the days of 
individual patronage. An undue deference to the demands of 
the people may display itself in the clever diplomacy of the 
“man of tact,” as well as in the vulgar flattery of the com- 
mon demagogue; in the timid reticence of the scholarly 
rector as well as in the cheap discourses of the popular 


preacher. And whatever may be the means by which men 
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attempt to disguise the disagreeable fact, it remains unques- 
tionably true that the people have a decided power over the 
parson, and are by no means indisposed, in many instances, 
to exercise it. 

The power of the people, then, being such as it is, we con- 
fidently believe that certain crying evils which we have ob- 
served in some of the clergy are largely attributable to the 
public patronage they endeavor to secure. To do my breth- 
ren of the clergy justice, I do not believe them to be money- 
loving men, but in the matter of preferment they are, as the 
English say, exceedingly keen. The love of preferment, be it 
also observed, is a clerical vice of long standing. It was rife 
in the Middle Ages, and later on the famous and brilliant 
Rochester remarked in no very complimentary terms upon its 
widespread prevalence. At one time it was to be obtained by 
purchase; now it is for the most part in the gift of the people. 
To win the people is to obtain success ; hence the sensation- 
alism of many pulpits and the general commercialism of 
clerical thought and life. What can be the object of the men 
who advertise themselves to preach upon such subjects as 
the following: “A Troubled Woman’s Anonymous Letter,” 
“Trials and Triumphs of a Boston Boarder,” “Is your Trol- 
ley on the Wire?” and so on ad infinitum et ad nauseam? To 
the same desire for patronage we attribute the widespread 
desertion of those religious questions with which the minds 
of intelligent men are busily occupied, for the discussion of 
“Town Talk” and “Current Topics.” If the clergy could 
but give the world richer and more thoughtful expressions of 
the religious life, instead of second-hand discourses on social- 
ism and economics, we believe the world would be greatly in 
their debt. But richer and more thoughtful expressions of 
the religious life have their dangers for ambitious men. They 
are not invariably popular, and have, in addition, a natural 
tendency to come into collision with the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. And so the evils of the patronage to which the holders 
of the clerical office are exposed are abundantly manifest. 
Now, as always, they are self-seeking, time-serving, the de- 
struction of mental integrity and moral courage, together with 
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the loss of that pure and lofty spirit of unworldliness which is 
of the essence of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

We have now pointed out in detail some of the more im- 
portant and characteristic effects of the clerical office upon 
character. That this high office has other effects than those 
we have enumerated, we gladly acknowledge, but these last 
we believe to be most prominent where the claims of human 
brotherhood transcend the consciousness of class and privi- 
lege, and where the sense of official position is lost in the 
sacredness of human duty. The position of a clergyman 
gives him exceptional opportunities for high and holy thought 
as well as rare and innumerable chances for the doing of good. 
Many also are the men who are conscientiously availing them- 
selves of these great moral privileges of their office, and to 
whom we may justly apply the words in which Chaucer de- 
scribed the parish priest of his own day: 

“ Christé’s love and hys Apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.” 


LANGDON C. STEWARDSON. 
WORCESTER, MASs. 


RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT AND THE MORAL 
PROBLEM IN ITALY. 


My colleague at the University of Naples, Professor Raffaele 
Mariano, in his article in the January number of the JourNAL, 
has dissented from an opinion of mine concerning the historic 
problem of the influence of the Church of Rome and of the 
Papacy on the spirit and life of the Italian people. I wrote 
on this subject in the Review La Nuova Antologia,* and Pro- 
fessor Mariano replied to me in a lengthy address, delivered 
before the Academy of Moral Sciences in Naples, entitled 
“Is Catholic Italy Christian or Pagan ?” 

The point at issue in the discussion ¢ was this: What impor- 





* June 10 and July 1, 1891. 

+ Several Italian and foreign Reviews took part in it: among others, Za 
Revue Chrétienne, September, 1891; La Revue Suisse, July, 1892; London 
Spectator, November 21, 1891. 
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tance does either of us attach to the value of that historic 
adaptation which has taken place in the religious and moral 
character of the people among whom the Papacy has arisen, 
and to the ethical quality of the social and political influences 
which it has exerted over them ? 

I cannot deny that the dominion of Rome, unquestioned 
for centuries, has had the effect of weakening the desire for 
an inward faith, such as the northern nations possess, and of 
dulling the conscience, and that it has given to the externals 
of religion an undue importance. Nor can it be forgotten 
that in proportion as the externals of faith and practice have 
grown in importance, and imaginative and theatrical forms 
and ceremonies have affected the deeper and more spiritual 
interpretations of Christianity, so in the life of the nation there 
has been a corresponding intellectual, moral, and social decay 
in the last two centuries, and the loss of those first original 
impulses by means of which, in the thirteenth century, it had 
obtained its place in history. 

But, while I should recognize the Papacy as one of the 
factors in this decadence, I cannot, with Professor Mariano, 
consider it as the original and principal cause. For me “the 
chief cause of degeneracy of the Christian Spirit” is not to 
be found, as my colleague thinks, “in the Papal Church, in 
the nature of its maxims, of its dogmas, and in its method 
of regulating and governing the consciences of the people.” * 
The religious and political tradition of the control of Catholic 
consciences, which for centuries has become more and more 
strengthened in the hands of the Roman Church, is to be con- 
sidered a consequence rather than a cause,—a consequence of 
the trend of the entire history and life of the Italian people, a 
result of their manner of conceiving and understanding re- 
ligious truths ; just as the political structure and policy of the 
Papacy are both the work of our own minds and hands. In 
this respect our country has played the same part as it did in 
the history of intellectual development. The honor, which 
certainly belongs to it, of having been the vehicle by which, 


* January number of this JOURNAL, p. 214. 
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during the Renaissance, the spirit of antique thought and art 
came into the possession o. the other European nations, has 
been more than outbalanced by the baneful influence on our 
literature, especially our prose, of the constant imitation of 
antique models. So, too, the fact that we have lived in the 
very centre of the moral and civil organism and administration 
of the Catholic Church,—which may well be defined as a 
dictatorship of the conscience; the fact that we have im- 
pressed upon the Church, from the earliest epoch of the 
Middle Ages, the mental imprint of the Latin form, and, as it 
were, made it the heir of Roman instincts and traditions; the 
fact that we have thus converted the Church into a sort of 
continuation of the Roman imperium in the spiritual world,— 
all this has led us to introduce into the circle of our history 
and into the equilibrium of the forces of our national life an 
institution which, though founded upon it, has gravitated 
toward the outside, and has not been able since to identify 
itself with our political and civil interests. 


I, 


Taine, in his “ History of English Literature,” mentions 
among the chief causes that for centuries have prevented 
Italian unity and a permanent political adjustment “ the cos- 
mopolitan position of the Pope” (/a situation cosmopoltte de son 
pape), thus accepting an opinion of Machiavelli’s which since 
his time has been shared by most of our political writers. 
Catholic Rome has been since its very beginning and is at the 
present time a power more political than spiritual, but its 
methods and its aims are not and never will be national, Italian 
aims. The historic fate which made it an institution essentially 
Italian in its origin and character, which, especially since the 
sixteenth century, has given it the central position of initiative 
and protection, inspiring to art and to our entire civilization, 
has resulted in rendering the moral and civil development of 
the Papacy inseparable from that of Italian life as a whole; 
whence came that identification of our life with the traditional 
spirit of Catholic Rome which has proved to our great disad- 
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vantage; to it being due our weakness, our internal conflicts 
and conquests by external foes. 

Indeed, side by side with the splendors of the court of the 
humanistic and art-loving Popes of the seventeenth century, 
there appear, like dark shadows on a painting, all those his- 
toric causes which have sustained the hegemony of Catholi- 
cism solely by excluding us almost entirely from the current 
of secularization that is pervading modern thought and to 
which such an impulse was given by the Reformation. Hu- 
manism, with its return to Paganism (which did not in our 
case, as with the Germanic nations, find a corrective in a re- 
vival of Christianity), finds our minds and our culture in a 
very different position from that pure introspection of the 
human conscience to which Dante had returned, and by 
means of which the English drama and English lyrics and 
prose have attained their profoundly modern insight. The 
great reform of Trent, of which the Papacy was the animating 
spirit, and that reaction against Protestantism, whose vast his- 
toric proportions so astonished Macaulay, could not have been 
conceived and in great part completed by Italian minds with- 
out this result: that the force needed for repressing free in- 
quiry and investigation should lead, as it actually did, to the 
stifling of the new philosophic thought that was just rising. 

It may truly be said that the mind of the nation has been 
influenced by the menaces of the Inquisition in very much the 
same way as was Galileo. As in the case of Galileo—a pris- 
onerand an abjurer—the philosopher became silenced, and only 
the scientist was allowed to speak; so in Italy also, since the 
burning of Bruno and the imprisoning of Campanella, we have, 
with the exception of Vico, heard only the experimentalist 
and the scholar. The moral sciences were stifled by the fatal 
atmosphere of the Roman reaction. It can be asserted that 
Italy has never had a modern philosophy of its own, as it has 
never had a philosophic prose. All its later literature during 
the past centuries reveals a lack of active, penetrating, origi- 
nal thought,—of thought that is truly modern and humane. 

In this respect I am entirely in accord with the opinion 
of my friend Professor Mariano, namely, that the extreme 
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repression practised by the Church of Rome during the later 
period of our civilization has been fatal to the thought and 
the religious conscience of the Italians. But I do not con- 
cede that this degeneration and this approach to Paganism 
have been entirely, or in great part, the work of the Papacy. 
Nor can I agree that the loss in spontaneity and vitality, both 
in substance and in form, of most of our prose writers since 
the time of Boccaccio, must be attributed solely to the preva- 
lence of humanism. For this phenomenon—so noteworthy 
in our literature that it may be considered to be its controlling 
influence—has its origin in the Italian nature itself, in its origi- 
nal disposition, which from its first manifestation in art has 
been inclined to return to the cultivation and imitation of what 
is classical and antique. 

The same holds true of Italian religiosity. In its original 
form, that is, in the manner in which the nation has always 
conceived and represented the things of the moral and super- 
sensible world, it has reproduced those traits that were char- 
acteristic of the religious conscience of the classic nations, 
especially of the Latins. Instead of an ardent faith in the 
divine mystery of things and of life, this belief consisted in a 
complication of rites and practices representative of the social 
bonds and of the union of the citizen with his country; it was 
a function of public life, a habit consecrated by its legality. 

And, in substance, such has remained the religion under- 
stood and practised by the majority of the Italians, especially 
those of the lowerclasses. It has always consisted principally 
in the ritual observance of that which constitutes the legal 
part of the religious code prescribed by the Roman Church ; it 
has always laid and does still lay more stress in fact, if not in 
theory, on the merit and sanctification of acts and their public 
fulfilment, on the forms of social sanction, and hence on the 
office of the priest, than on the deep personal experience and 
inspirations of a faith which has its message for the soul 
alone. Of that austere spirituality, both moral and mystical, 
which was at the bottom of primitive Christianity, of its pes- 
simistic conception of life and sin, and its expectation of a reign 
of God, the religious spirit of the Latins and Italians assim- 
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ilated only that which was least repugnant to their habits and 
hereditary disposition of mind and to their classical atavism, 
which led them to conceive of life and conduct with serene 
equanimity and a harmony of thought and sentiment in accord 
with their nature and social instincts and highly satisfying to 
their artistic tendencies. 

Italian Christianity from its beginning, and during the 
Middle Ages, was penetrated by the essentially Latin tendency 
to seek the highest expression of faith and its true value in the 
unity of the social consensus and in the strong authoritative 
discipline of the creeds sanctioned by the Church. It is con- 
stantly tending to interpret the recondite moral significance 
of the evangelic ideals in such forms as to moderate their 
primitive mysticism and bring them within the province of 
art. It is far less subject to the eccentric influences of indi- 
viduals and the heresies that rebel against the authority of 
Rome, than the Christianity of the French, the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the Germans. The religious spirit of the Italians, of 
which Calvin remarked to one of his friends that it could not 
be trusted, appears to us more Catholic and ecclesiastic than 
Christian, in the meaning correctly given to this term by the 
Reformers, who interpreted and explained the innermost 
moral significance of Christianity and its conception of life 
and the divine in a manner entirely divergent from our own, 
inspired as they were by the religious instincts of the Ger- 
manic race. 


II, 


This divergence was already foreshadowed by the two op- 
posing factions, which inclined in opposite directions under 
the external unity of the theological system of Scholasticism ; 
one side leaning to the mystics and heretics (the majority 
of these were Celts and Teutons), the other side upholding 
the dominion and the decisions of the Church (these for the 
greater part, from Anselm of Aosta to Thomas Aquinas, were 
Italians). This division tended, on the one hand, to spread 
among those holding the popular beliefs and doctrines the 
recognition of the advent of a faith which every believer must 
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make over to suit himself; or, on the other hand, to keep in 
check the multitude of minds and souls who were in powerful 
unanimity under the central authority of Rome. 

Not that Italy did not also have its mystics and heretics. 
But they had only a small following, unless, like Arnold of 
Brescia, they became political agitators. They were the least 
mystical among the mystics, the most humanistic and most 
moderate of all the medizval ascetics. The man who best 
represents the true type of medizval Italian ascetics is Francis 
of Assisi. He was a great and holy artist, who carried out his 
reform in full accord with the Roman Church, who imparted 
to his propaganda a social impress of sympathy for the as- 
pirations and the moral life of the multitude, and who, by 
his deeply poetic sentiment for nature, gave a powerful impulse 
to Italian art. The excesses of mysticism among the Francis- 
cans, that for a moment during the thirteenth century seemed 
to have a following among the populace of Tuscany, did not 
affect the great mass of the Italian people. With their good 
common sense and with that fine perception for reality, 
which led them in their communal institutions, in advance 
of all other European nations, to the forms of modern life, 
the Italians appreciated that in the historical evolution of 
Christianity the central trend of the tradition of Roman 
rule, derived as it was from exclusively Latin origin, repre- 
sented something more compatible with their own disposition 
and state of society than any other kind of civilization: 

That is the reason why, notwithstanding all the errors and 
faults of the Papal Court, the popular party in most of our 
communes, and especially in the most illustrious and most 
Italian of all—Florence—belonged to the Guelf party. The 
Italians have always deplored the harm done to their country 
and to religion by the luxury, the abuse of temporal power, 
the nepotism and political ambition of so many of the Popes. 
No other literature has among its great writers such a chorus of 
censors and satiric writers against the habits of the clergy as ours, 
from the time of Dante. But, notwithstanding all this, there 
has been for centuries a state of tacit complicity between the 
Roman Church and the religious and civil conscience of our 
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people, so that the Papacy has owed its permanence to a deeply- 
rooted hold over the conscience, having known instinctively 
how to meet its needs, having, in short, been able to under- 
stand and govern it in all particulars, even in its defects,—nay, 
rather by means of those very defects themselves. 


ITI. 


This is the true story of our religious history. It may be 
criticised with severity, but above all must it be studied and 
understood. Certain it is that as the spiritual ferment of 
charity and ardent faith—which through the efforts of the 
Franciscans had infused a new life into the Church—was 
destroyed, as the Church yielded and accommodated itself 
to whatever restricted idealism and sentiment among the 
people to a mechanical cult and an idolatry of pure forms, 
Rome lent its aid in bringing on that corruption by 
which the moral life of our country was exhausted while at 
the very height of its literary and artistic prosperity. But 
the influence of the Papacy is only one link in this chain of 
cause and effect, a link which presupposes many antecedents, 
of which the most important was this,—the historical and 
moral direction which the national character imparted to an 
institution growing out of it. We can, therefore, understand 
how closely connected are the acts of the Papacy with the 
entire development of this civilization, which, since the four- 
teenth century, has been gradually turning away from the 
moral basis of Christianity, and which has become an atavistic 
revival of classical pagan tradition and sensuality. The same 
historic necessity that at every critical moment in the develop- 
ment of art and letters called forth the protective support of 
Rome also induced the Papacy to take part in the humanistic 
movement, putting it morally and religiously in a direction 
widely diverging from that in which the reformers, already 
before Luther, had tended, in their desire to get their inspira- 
tion at the very fount of primitive Christianity. 

That such a reform, initiated by some great effort of the 
people, would have been impossible with us, is demonstrated 
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by the fact that the spirit of religiosity seemed to be entirely 
exhausted at the very moment when it awoke in the nations of 
the North and in France. Our nation, which even during the 
Middle Ages, says Burckhardt, had remained “half antique,” 
and as such had entered the thirteenth century, anticipating 
by two hundred years the rest of Europe in the Renaissance, 
had spent al! its rich vitality in a precocious blossoming that 
shone out in wonderful forms, but which remained mere forms 
without any moral content. The value of the growing civil- 
ization of the Anglo-Saxons, the Dutch, and the Germans, lay 
above all in the spiritual inwardness of a faith which appealed 
to the heart. But with us Latins and Italians this religiosity 
has never prevailed. The Roman Church could not give us 
this, nor revive it when it was spent. The Papacy achieved 
the only religious and moral reform after that of Trent which 
was then possible to it,and which was consistent with the tra- 
dition and the historic evolution of the Latin people, and par- 
ticularly our own. Amidst the sensuality and the corruption 
of the last two centuries, Rome has been the only spiritual 
and civil power which still emphasized some great ideals, 
which still gave some living impulse to the consciousness and 


culture of Italy. 


IV. 


By these and other considerations, rather hinted at than 
developed in my essay “ Mystic and Pagan Italy,” I have 
endeavored to trace a psychological history of the religious life 
of the Italians. Such a study belongs to the category, so per- 
tinent to the modern spirit, which the JOURNAL OF ETHICs, with 
praiseworthy enterprise, has established. I believe that no 
other country at the present time has so great a moral obliga- 
tion before it as Italy in the task of taking up seve iva et studio 
the historic study of its religious development, in order to de- 
duce from an objective understanding of its hereditary dispo- 
sition, its habits of mind, its moral strength and deficiency, the 
sound judgment for the solution of its present and future 


problems, 


as at the present moment. 


Never did these seem so serious and threatening 
Never were they, as now, subordi- 
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nate to a single dominant question,—namely, the direction 
and moral education of our people, in which religious senti- 
ment and the Catholic Church may still take so large a part. 

Except as a means of determining the importance of the 
Roman ecclesiastical question and our relations to the Papacy, 
the opinions of the leading classes of Italians are vague, un- 
certain, and negative, if not absolutely valueless. Never in 
the history of any political movement has the party that led 
and inspired the movement shown such profound indifference 
to the moral consequences affecting the spirit and life of an 
entire nation, and been so little prepared to measure and con- 
trol them, and lead them to a high ideal of civil life. 

Since the death of Cavour, whose watchword, “ /dera 
Chiesa in libero Stato,’ might be called a skilful expedient 
rather than a contribution toward a definite solution of the 
great problem of our relations with Rome, the entire eccle- 
siastical policy of the new régime has aimed at overturning 
the temporal authority of the Pope and combating and 
diminishing in every way its moral and religious power by 
revolutionary and sectarian means, always trying to destroy, 
without any high and true conception of what ought to be 
done for public morality and education. With the exception 
of some of our best statesmen, such as D’Azeglio, Ricasoli, 
and Minghetti, and two or three important authors, as Mami- 
ani, Jacini, and Bonghi, the great majority of those who take 
part in Italian affairs have shown, in their attitude toward the 
Church and the Pope, but one disposition,—to live for the day 
only and let things take care of themselves. The great prac- 
tical leaders of Parliamentarism have always put off for to- 
morrow the needs of a nation the traditional basis of whose 
moral and religious life they have completely undermined, 
without offering any new support to replace the old. 

The evident impotence of all the political parties that have 
controlled the government, when brought face to face with 
the problem of a permanent economical and administrative 
adjustment, is now apparent to all, even the most sceptical. 
Besides, there is another difficulty conspicuous in our present 
problem: sooner or later, by the force of events, a traditional 
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form of government falls into weakness and discredit, and is 
not able to administer the affairs of a great nation, or to 
retain any hold on its intellectual and moral life, when the 
fact is that it has never identified itself with its highest and 
truest ideals.* 

Such a state of things has come to pass in Italy. The mass 
of the people know the government only through its fiscal 
control, which imposes the heaviest taxes and puts down in- 
surrection, but they never feel its directing and educating 
power, which is entirely lacking in any lofty conception. This 
applies chiefly to public education. The dangerous activity 
of sects and of enemies to civil order—permitted by a dis- 
honest and licentious press and uncontrolled by the govern- 
ment—spreads among the people; the schools give an in- 
struction without educational value and create in many minds 
unsatisfied needs and desires, impatience and profound dis- 
content. Furthermore, the condition of public education 
has been unsatisfactory since the beginning of the present 
government, because the financial position of the teachers 
has not been so provided for as to assure them proper re- 
spect and to allow them to devote themselves without anxiety 
to their noble calling. If the greater part of the millions 
which have been squandered on useless public works, im- 
posed upon the government by intriguing deputies who 
wished to ingratiate themselves with their electors, had been 
expended on schools, then popular education would at least 
have had an assured foundation on which something solid 
could be built. 

The moral education which the people most need should 
come to them as a directing impulse from the culture of the 


* This was seen in the conduct of the government in 1878 in a case of no 
great importance in itself, but of great moral significance. In the religious 
movement initiated by the popular Tuscan prophet David Lazzaretti of Arci- 
dosso, while at the head of a faithful band, among whom were many women 
and children, he, with some of his followers, ceased to be a carbineer and marched 
to Monte Labbro singing psalms and litanies. The government by its barbarous 
repression showed its inability to comprehend and deal with such a phenomenon. 
The writer has given a full account of it in his book “ David Lazzaretti di Arci- 


dosso, i suoi seguaci, la sua leggenda.”” Bologna: Zanichelli, 1885. 
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highest classes of the country and by means of secondary and 
higher education. For, though we are not wanting in men 
equal in spirit and deep erudition to the best of any nation, we 
suffer from the lack of that high ideal view which, according 
to Goethe, is needed to render science living and real. In no 
other country are there so few men devoted to the moral and 
philosophic sciences, the study of ethical, pedagogical, and 
religious problems, and of all that is above purely material 
ends. And they encounter indifference and the contemptuous 
smile of those who believe (and there are many of them, espe- 
cially among scientists, scholars, and economists) that the trend 
of modern thought is essentially materialistic and excludes as 
useless all considerations of the ultimate problems of the con- 
science. This sceptical and anti-philosophical attitude, which 
reduces natural science to the level of empiricism, and regards 
the moral sciences as an arid and fruitless erudition, solely for 
the search of material facts and historic dates, is common to 
almost all those who control reform and public education. Very 
few of them have succeeded in getting rid of the influence of 
the Jacobin and partisan views which pervaded their early 
education or of that rhetorical kind of thinking which half a 
century ago was, and which to a great degree still is, among 
the worst of the intellectual vices of the Italian liberal party, 
and which has hitherto prevented any conception of a social, 
moral, and political policy that looks to the true education 
and regeneration of the lower classes. This narrow view is 
particularly harmful to the literary and philosophical depart- 
ments in our universities. Instead of inspiring the students 
with a desire for higher culture and ideal aims, it makes them 
only dry scholars who gather up critical minutie—mere phi- 
lologists and grammarians, teachers in gymnasia and lyceums. 


¥. 


In this condition of affairs, when the moral problem is the 
most imperative of all, there is forced upon all those who view 
it objectively, and who feel that the life of our country can- 
not afford to lose any vital force, a recognition of the part 
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played by social action, which may be considered as within the 
province of the religious sentiment and hence of the Church 
and the Papacy. I believe with those who think that the re- 
generation of the popular conscience and of Italian life cannot 
be accomplished without harmonizing the modern spirit with 
the moral traditions of Christianity, existing in that historic 
form which has been adopted among the Latin-Catholic people, 
but which, indeed, must be purified and constantly elevated 
and enlarged by a high rational conception of all human duties. 

Morality, to be sure, has a basis of its own in the con- 
science and sentiments of social man, and its evolution causes 
it gradually to cast aside the letter of religious tradition and 
dominion and to become one of the most potent factors in the 
development of this tradition. But, if it is true that such an 
independent morality, entirely without any positive forms of 
religion, can actually suffice to control the conduct of some 
men, it is nevertheless absurd and quixotic to believe that in 
the present condition of the most advanced nations, and espe- 
cially in the case of the Italian conscience, there could be any 
true moral balance when morality is upheld by a support so 
different from and opposed to that which has been given by 
an old and still powerful religious tradition, which is so closely 
interwoven with the history of art and civilization. 

On the other hand, the Gospel remains to-day, as Goethe 
has said, the most elevated and advanced product of the human 
conscience. Its precepts, inculcating charity and love of one’s 
neighbor, can still be of greater social influence than any teach- 
ing inspired by the scientific conception of the struggle for 
existence. The only great power in Christian society that has 
been able to resist the dissolving spirit of criticism is Cathol- 
icism, which is daily gaining in strength, both in Europe 
and in America. Whether this is an evil or a gain may be 
discussed from an historical or a philosophic point of view, 
but the impartial observer, the political student above all, 
should recognize the fact. The Church and the Papacy 
are still, in spite of growing religious indifference, the most 
important political and moral factors with which the State 
has to deal, and which it must take into account, especially in 
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view of any national danger. To believe, as many do in 
Italy, that one can afford to ignore this power and leave 
it out in calculating the possibilities of the future; not to 
understand that by injuring and diminishing it one weakens 
the available moral force of which the State has so little to 
spare; not to recognize that by its very origin and the spirit 
of the Gospel the Papacy enters into all social questions, 
while the Borghese State remains outside, is truly a deplorable 
lack of political wisdom. Such a method of governing has 
had the following result,—namely, while the reputation and 
moral power of the Italian State have been growing less during 
the last twenty to thirty years, the Papacy has been growing 
stronger. Onlya few days ago, during the popular excitement 
produced by the rising of the agrarian community in Sicily, 
the 77ibuna of Rome, a journal that cannot be called conser- 
vative, turned to the clergy, asking why they did not use their 
authority to control the people. The clergy, who until now 
have been called enemies of the country by politicians of all 
parties, might well shrug their shoulders and say, “ As you 
have sown, so may you reap.” 

The remedy, ifthere be one, could come only from some great 
moral initiative, by which the State and our leading classes 
might have an opportunity of looking beyond the narrow 
boundary of parliamentary and partisan politics into the true 
life of the nation, and of coming to understand that they must 
not diminish nor antagonize any moral forces therein, but must 
support them all within the limit of the laws. Certainly it 
would be folly, or worse even, to admit the possibility of a resto- 
ration of the Pope’s temporal power, as, indeed, it would be a 
mistake to believe that the State could ever give support to 
any religious movement hostile to Rome. But between re- 
action on the one hand and dangerous innovations on the 
other there always remains one way open, by which the 
moral interest of our political classes in the education of the 
people might be developed in a manner not favorable, but at 
the same time not hostile, to the religious traditions; by re- 
specting that superior part of it which is still alive and pro- 
gressive; by giving it liberty to develop in harmony with 
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popular instruction and modern culture, and by more and 
more imbuing the power it possesses over the minds of the 
people with the moral basis and educative spirit of the Gospel. 


GIACOMO BARZELLOTTI. 
UNIVERSITY OF NAPLES. 


THE LIMITS OF CASUISTRY.* 


THERE is a school of moral philosophy which maintains 
that there is no way of scientifically determining what is the 
right thing to do. They are not intuitionists ; they wouid 
resent the name. Strange to say, they are the very school 
which is most in the habit of appealing to reason as the source 
of moral judgments. The ordinary intuitionist one knows 
how to deal with. He condescends to argue. He tells us 
that moral rules are given us by intuition, and he is willing 
(though at times somewhat grudgingly) to tell us what these 
intuitions are. An opponent is then able tod argue that the 
unconditional validity of these intuitions does not correspond 
with the actual moral judgments of a reasonable man, or that 
in so far as this validity is admissible it can be accounted for 
on some more general principle without the assumption of 
isolated and unconnected a priori deliverances of the moral 
consciousness. 

But the neo-intuitional school represented by Mr. Bradley 
appears to maintain that moral judgments are so absolutely 
disconnected and unaccountable that they do not admit even 
of accurate statement or scientific analysis. There is no way 
of moralizing one’s conduct except trusting to the spur of the 
moment, or (as Mr. Bradley would appear to suggest in his 
“Ethical Studies”) asking an uneducated woman what she 
would advise. The effect of this new departure in ethics 
would appear to be to substitute what your President ¢ has 
called unphilosophical for philosophical intuitionism. I call 








* A paper read before the Cambridge Ethical Society, November 6, 1893. 
t Professor Sidgwick. 
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this a new departure in ethics because it is important to notice 
that it represents a position quite different from that of the 
school in which Mr. Bradley at the date of his “Ethical 
Studies” would probably have sought his Masters. It is need- 
less to say that it finds no support in those great English 
writers for whom, on account of their relative theological 
orthodoxy, Mr. Bradley would probably feel a double meas- 
ure of that scorn of which he is so great a master. The older 
English Rationalists—Cudworth, Cumberland, and Clarke (at 
least the two last)—hold distinctly that the morality of actions 
is to be estimated by their consequences, though they do not 
hold that pleasure and pain are the only consequences to be 
taken into consideration. The typical “common-sense” in- 
tuitionist Reid, though he holds that there are other intui- 
tively discovered duties besides benevolence, yet admits that 
in the last resort these weaker intuitions must give way to 
the supreme duty of promoting the general good. Kant no 
less emphatically attempts to reduce the Moral Law to a single 
principle, though it isa principle from which his most fervent 
modern admirers would probably admit that it is not really 
possible to deduce a single definite duty. So far from dispar- 
aging casuistry, Kant positively recommends exercises in cas- 
uistry as a means of moral instruction and discipline. He gives 
specimens, indeed, of a kind of catechism for the moral instruc- 
tion of youth, beside the icy frigidity and formality of which, 
I am bound to say, the most repellent of theological catechisms 
become attractive and inspiring documents. The late Profes- 
sor Green, while he undoubtedly represents the tendency to 
depreciate a scientific treatment of the details of conduct, and 
to make moral philosophy merely a branch of metaphysics, 
does nevertheless assert that the moral quality of an action 
depends upon its consequences, though it is only the moral 
consequences, or the consequences upon character, that he 
will admit to possess any ultimate value, pleasure and pain 
being treated as matters of absolute indifference. I look in 
vain among the recognized ethical schools for any precedent 
for such absolute condemnation of casuistry. But here, per- 
haps, it will be best to let Mr. Bradley speak for himself. 
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‘‘ There is another false science more unlovely in life and more unpleasant in 
decay, from which I myself should be loath to divide it. Just as logic has been 
perverted into the art of reasoning, so ethics has been perverted into the art of 
morality. They are twin delusions we shall consign, if we are wise, to a com- 
mon grave. 

“But I would not grudge casuistry a Christian burial. I should be glad to see 
it dead and done with on any terms; and then, if all the truth must be spoken, 
in its later years it has suffered much wrong. That it became odious beyond 
parallel and in parts most filthy, is not to be denied; but it ill becomes the 
parents of a monster, who have begotten it and nourished it, to cry out when it 
follows the laws of its nature. And, if I am to say what I think, I must 
express my conviction that it is not only the Catholic priest, but it also is our 
utilitarian moralist, who embraces the delusion which has borne such a progeny. 
If you believe, as our utilitarian believes, that the philosopher should know the 
reason why each action is to be judged moral or immoral ; if you believe that he 
at least should guide his action reflectively by an ethical code, which provides an 
universal rule and canon for every possible case, and should enlighten his more 
uninitiated fellows, then it seems to me you have wedded the mistake from which 
this offensive offspring has issued. It may be true that the office of professional 
confessor has made necessary a completer codification of offences, and has joined 
doctrinal vagaries to ethical blunders. We may allow that it was the lust for 
spiritual tyranny which choked the last whisper of the unsanctified conscience. 
It may be true that, in his effort theoretically to exhaust the possibilities of human 
depravity, the celibate priest dwelt with curious refinement on the morbid subject 
of sexual transgression. But unless his principle is wholly unsound, I confess 
that I can hardly find fault with his practice; for if there is to be an art anda 
code of morality, I do not see how we can narrow its scope beforehand. The 
field is not#limited by our dislikes, and whoever works at the disgusting parts is 
surely deserving not of blame but of gratitude. Hence if the utilitarian has 
declined to follow the priest, he has also declined to follow his own principles; 
he has stopped short not from logical reasons but from psychological causes.’’* 


Mr. Bradley is probably right in his brilliant attempt to show 
that the rules of the syllogism as formulated by Aristotle fail 
to exhaust the possible varieties of inference. He may even 
be right in maintaining that any effort at an exhaustive formu- 
lation of the processes of valid inference is necessarily fore- 
doomed to failure. And he is unquestionably right in main- 
taining that there is no art of correct reasoning, and that we 
can give no reason why this inference from given premises is 
right and that wrong, except that we actually judge it so to 
be. But it is obvious that this logical position cannot compel 
us to hold that the procedure of the mind in judging of right 





* « Principles of Logic,” pages 247, 248. 
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and wrong is equally arbitrary and unaccountable. The com- 
parison between logic and ethics can be at best an illustration, 
not an argument. And after all, is there any real analogy be- 
tween the two cases? Though we cannot give any reason 
why A. follows from B., while D. does not follow, yet the 
mind does actually see a connection between the two ideas 
which it pronounces to be thus connected. There is a move- 
ment from one idea to another. That is exactly what we 
understand by reasoning. But in the region of morals we 
are, it appears, absolutely forbidden to move from one idea to 
another. Moral judgments, we are explicitly told, are not 
discursive ; and yet we are also told that moral judgments are 
an affair of the reason. Yet we are, it would seem, forbidden 
to argue that if A. is moral, B. must also be moral, unless we 
can point out some relevant difference between the two cases. 
To take a concrete instance. I might, it would appear, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bradley, reasonably maintain that to hunt a 
tame stag to death with dogs is lawful sport, while to do the 
same thing with a cat is cruelty to animals. I could not be 
convicted of an inconsistency or unreasonableness in so 
judging, even though I might be quite unable to specify any 
material difference between the two cases. Such, as far as I 
can understand, are the consequences of adopting the ethics 
of reason. 

It would really, I think, be a waste of time to point out 
how utterly inconsistent this way of thinking is with the 
actual procedure of mankind or the actual history of moral 
ideas. As a matter of fact, men endowed with reason have 
always reasoned or argued about matters of conduct, and the 
accepted code of right and wrong has been evolved as thie 
result of such moral reasonings. I do not, of course, main- 
tain that all moral progress can be explained as the result of 
increasing intellectual discernment as to the interdependence 
of moral ideas or the application to particular cases of princi- 
ples already admitted. I am not concerned even to argue 
that men have consistently applied, or do consistently apply, 
or ought to apply, chains of reasoning to the whole of their 
conduct. It is enough for my purpose to point out that they 
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do thus apply reasoning to certain spheres and departments 
of conduct. For instance, it would, I think, be easy to show 
that the growth of humanity, the better treatment of op- 
pressed classes and oppressed races, the growth of interna- 
tional morality, and the altered position of women have been 
largely due to a gradual perception that the reasons which 
make it wrong to treat A. in a certain manner must equally 
make it wrong to treat B. in that same manner, under the 
same circumstances. No doubt at one time people would 
have boldly maintained, for instance, that the life and happi- 
ness of an Irishman or a negro is of no value in the eye of 
reason, of no value in the sight of God or reasonable men, 
where the most trifling convenience of an Englishman was at 
stake. There was perhaps a time when high-minded and 
religious men would, with deliberate assent and full conscious- 
ness of what they meant, have maintained such propositions. 
So long as they did so, of course argument—argument of the 
precise kind which I am for the moment contemplating— 
would have been useless. But, long after any such proposi- 
tions would have been deliberately and in cold blood assented 
to, men went on acting as if they did accept them, and from 
this time forward the process of moral development has been 
a gradual reasoning out of the logical consequences of an 
ethical principle already admitted. I do not, indeed, maintain 
that the causes which have led to this recognition of logical 
consequences have been entirely and primarily intellectual. 
The obstacles to the intellectual acceptance and application of 
unwelcome moral truth may often have been primarily emo- 
tional, and the forces by which these obstacles have been 
overcome may have been emotional also ; but still a necessary 
and essential part of the process of moral development has 
surely been the simple recognition of logical consequences in 
the sphere of conduct. 

And if that is once admitted, if inference is admitted in mat- 
ters of conduct as well as in matters of speculation, it seems 
to me that Mr. Bradley’s attitude towards casuistry is no 
longer defensible. Be the sphere within which argument is 
admissible wide or narrow, within those limits we have a cas- 
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uistry. People are undoubtedly using casuistical arguments 
every day, and it is really difficult to see how they could 
escape doing so, unless they were to make efforts to deration- 
alize their conduct as systematic as those which all previous 
moralists have urged them to make towards its rationalization. 
Mr. Bradley cannot, of course, mean seriously to maintain that 
the politician is no longer to argue in Parliament or on the 
platform, the preacher (assuming that Mr. Bradley would tol- 
erate the survival of such an anachronism) to argue in the 
pulpit, the school-master to point out that such and such con- 
duct is wrong because it leads to such and such consequences, 
the journalist no longer to urge reasons for or against such 
and such a social reform. It would be ludicrous to suppose 
that so extremely acute a thinker as Mr. Bradley intends any- 
thing so absurd. And yet what else can be meant by these 
sweeping diatribes against casuistry? Only one thing that I 
can see,—that whereas all other intellectual processes are per- 
formed best by those who have given special thought and 
attention to the matter in hand, yet in questions of conduct, 
study, thought, special preparation and attention to what has 
been thought by others on the same subject are wholly out 
of place. The man in the street is here completely on a level 
with the philosopher in his study. It may be urged, no 
doubt, that the very illustrations we have adopted tend to dis- 
pense with the need of our professional casuist. There are 
already (it may be urged) persons who do make it their busi- 
ness to study what is the right thing to do; and to such per- 
sons men do apply for advice in respect of the particular de- 
partment of life which they have studied, instead of coming to 
the philosopher who, like the Sophist of old, professes to teach 
men about things in general while he is himself demonstrably 
ignorant of everything in particular. Hence as to our politi- 
cal conduct we listen to the persuasions of the politician or 
the political journalist. On questions of health we consult 
the physician, on matters of education the successful teacher 
or the teacher who has failed and set up as an educationalist, 
and so on. Why, it may be said, can we not be satisfied with 
the instructions of the people who have made a special study 
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of the relation between ends and means in particular depart- 
ments of conduct, without demanding of any single individual 
that he shall profess a science so comprehensive as that of 
ends and means in general, or attempting ourselves to acquire 
such a science in addition to the special studies to which we 
may be led by professional duty or private inclination ? 

The answer to this objection is twofold: First, all that we 
have hitherto been contemplating is the study of the relation 
between means and ends, or, from another point of view, be- 
tween general principles and their particular applications. 
We have assumed that the ends or the general principles 
are known and admitted. But then, as we were reminded 
in meeting the argument of Mr. Bradley, though no moral- 
ist can help admitting that deductive reasoning has a place 
in morals, moralists are not agreed as to what that place 
is. Though in some departments of life, to some extent or 
on some occasions, there is admittedly room for the logical 
understanding to draw inferences from one moral judgment 
to another, there is in the estimation of moralists like Mr. 
Bradley a point at which such inferences become inadmis- 
sible. Hence, even if at this point the man in the street or 
the least educated of the female sex is to become our ulti- 
mate referee, some systematic study of moral philosophy 
would seem to be necessary to help us to know when to stop 
arguing and to fly for refuge to our own instinctive con- 
science or (if we have the misfortune to be educated men) to 
that of some less educated adviser. And then again, among 
those who do admit that it is not only in some arbitrarily 
selected sphere that it is lawful and obligatory to seek to 
rationalize conduct by tracing the bearing of means on ends, 
neither moral philosophers nor unphilosophical persons are 
agreed as to what is or are the end or ends by reference to 
which all actions are to be judged good or bad. And here it 
may be objected that I have already proved too much. The 
specialists in morals do not agree as to the first principles of 
their supposed science. Howthen will a man be in any better 
position for the knowledge of such a science or the advice of 
one who knows it? The objection is no doubt fatal to any 
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attempt to claim for the judgment of the professional moralist 
the respect which wise men pay (though even here wise men 
have their reserves) to the advice of their physician or their 
engineer or their sanitary plumber. But the politicians are 
equally little agreed, and yet wise men do not on that account 
condemn study and reflection in politics. Nor, though few 
esthetic canons of criticism will command universal accept- 
ance, is the judgment of the plain man considered altogether 
on a level with that of the trained art critic. And (to come to 
my immediate point) the first reason why there is a demand, or 
ought to be a demand, for the specialist in conduct in general 
as well as the specialist in different departments in conduct, is 
that the specialist in departments of conduct has commonly 
given no thought or consideration to the principles upon which 
conduct in general is to be judged. And there do arise con- 
stant occasions upon which moral problems turn not upon the 
difficulty of seeing what is the right way to promote the end 
immediately proposed to the specialist in some department of 
life, but upon the relation which their special end has to the 
end or ends of human life in general The soldier will tell us 
how to fight, but the question is, “ Are we to fight or not?” 
Or, if the politician steps in and says, “‘ My science tells me 
that the way for a nation to be wealthy is to fight,” the in- 
quiring conscience may raise the question, “ Ought we to be 
wealthy ?” The physician says, “ If you want to be well, go to 
the south of France, and give up your work;” but there is 
a previous question, “Ought I under these circumstances, 
and at such and such a cost, to be well?” If such questions 
arise, be the answer to them what it may, be the method of 
answering such questions what it may, it is a modest plea to 
urge on behalf, I will not yet say of casuistry but of a prac- 
tical science of morality, that there is a likelihood of their 
being better answered by those who have thought about them 
than by those who have not. If it is possible to think about 
such questions at all, if the impulse of the moment or the man 
in the street is not under all circumstances the best resource, 
there may be such a thing as systematic thought about the 
principles of conduct, and systematic thought is science. 
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Second, and the second answer to the objection that casuis- 
try may be left to the professors of the particular practical 
sciences is this, that, though certain departments of life are 
treated of by special sciences and their professors, there is a 
large neutral zone of conduct which is entirely unappropriated. 
My duties as a teacher are no doubt dealt with by pedagogy 
(though I must confess to never having systematically studied 
a single work with that formidable title), my duties as a clergy- 
man by pastoral theology, my duties as a wealth-producing 
animal by chrematistics or whatever be its modern equivalent, 
my duties as a citizen by politics; but what of my duties as a 
man? To deny that there may be a systematic treatment of 
that subject seems to me to amount to the denial of the 
proposition that one ought to think before one acts. Wherever 
it is possible to think, it is possible to think systematically. 
And systematic thought is science. 

There is, then, a science of conduct, and, in a sense, an art 
of conduct, even according to those who will not admit that 
all actions are to be judged according to their foreseen conse- 
quences. From this point, however, I shall say no more of 
this, to me, unintelligible view of ethics, and consider the 
question of the possibility of a scientific determination of 
ethical problems from my own point of view. It would lead 
me too far from my subject were I to attempt here to argue 
the question of the ethical criterion; so I must be allowed 
merely to state that I am one of those who do hold that every 
action is right or wrong according as it tends or does not tend 
to produce general well-being, but that I do not assent to the 
hedonistic interpretation which is usually given to evdatuzovia or 
well-being by avowed Utilitarians. I hold that pleasure is a 
part of the supremely desirable state of consciousness which 
the good man seeks to promote for all mankind, though it is 
not the only element in that supreme good. I hold that pleas- 
ures are not all equally desirable; that some pleasures are in- 
trinsically better than others without being necessarily greater 
in amount, and (with Aristotle) I hold that some pleasures are 
bad. I quite recognize that this is a merely popular way of 
In strictness of speech, pleasure (that is, the 
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stating the case. 
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bare quality of pleasantness or pleasing) cannot differ from 
pleasure except in amount; and when I say that I judge one 
pleasure to be better than another, though not more intense, I 
mean that it is better to be pleased or get one’s pleasure from 
one thing rather than another—e.g., from knowledge rather 
than from good dinners, from sympathy rather than from the 
spectacle of other people’s sufferings, even though it might 
chance that the suffering in which I delighted was on the 
whole socially beneficial. On the present occasion I shall 
only attempt to deal with one particular difficulty of this posi- 
tion. To many it will seem that this admission involves the 
abandonment of all possibility of scientifically ascertaining 
what is the right course of action under particular circum- 
stances, and plunges us again into the uncertainty, the arbi- 
trary caprice, the subjectivity and individualism of ordinary 
intuitional ethics. If this were so, I admit the objection would 
be a formidable one; for Iam not one of those who believe 
that morality is necessarily unreflecting, and that (to quote 
once more our great Oxford metaphysician) a man who tries 
to be more moral than his neighbor is in a fair way to become 
| less so. I believe that the science of ethics means the science 
of finding out what ought to be done. At the same time it 
is clear that there is nothing really scientific in seeking to 
make a problem more simple and less complicated than it 
really is, or in adopting a doctrine as true simply because it is 
more easy to formulate and apply than a contrary doctrine. 
The theory that the planets moved in perfect circles and that 
the moon was a sphere (with its inequalities filled up with crys- 
tal) no doubt saved a lot of trouble; but these theories have 
not permanently commended themselves to the scientific intel- 
lect. I desire, therefore, simply to ask how far the admission 
(which seems to me to be absolutely and imperatively de- 
manded by the moral consciousness) that human well-being 
does not consist in pleasure alone makes impossible that 
scientific determination of conduct which, to many minds, 
probably constitutes the chief attraction of hedonistic utilita- 
rianism. 

I do not wish in any way to minimize the extent to which 
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the abandonment of the pleasure-criterion involves the accept- 
ance of intuitionism. The difference between my view and 
that of ordinary intuitionism is that the intuitions of the intui- 
tionist relate to the morality of particular acts or classes of 
acts, while mine refer to the moral value of certain ends of 
action. Undoubtedly the judgment that it is better to know 
the truth than to acquiesce in pleasant falsehoods is an @ priori 
judgment or intuition. It is incapable of proof. If another 
does not see it, I cannot make him see it. I may possibly try 
to persuade him that he really does assent to that judgment 
and acts upon it, though a mistaken intellectual analysis of 
his consciousness may have led him to believe that he does 
not. At the same time, though in many cases the denial of 
such a proposition may spring from a purely intellectual dif- 
ference, I think it well to point out that I am not in any way 
concerned to maintain that this judgment is actually, even in 
some unconscious form, present to the consciousness of every 
individual. Many of the common objections to intuitionism 
arise from the mistaken assumption that, if an intuition is 
valid, it must exist in all minds alike. But nobody considers 
it necessary to maintain that the zxsthetic judgments of the 
musician are a delusion, or even that they possess a merely 
subjective validity, because some people cannot distinguish 
between “ Pop goes the Weasel” and “ God save the Queen.” 
Nor has it ever occurred to any one to deny the truth of the 
higher mathematics because there are said to be savages in- 
capable of grasping the idea of ten, and there are certainly 
eminent classical scholars who are incapable of understand- 
ing the @ priori principles upon which depends the proof of 
Euclid’s fifth proposition of the first book. I admit, then, fully 
that the ultimate basis of a non-hedonistic system of ethics is 
an intuition or a series of intuitions, and of intuitions not 
found in ail minds alike. No doubt there is a tendency to- 
wards a coincidence in the intuitions of humanity at large at 
a given stage of ethical development; but it is a mistake, I 
think, to ignore the fact that the higher and more delicate 
moral intuitions are actually found only in the higher moral 
natures; that they exist in full strength and complete inde- 
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pendence in the few rather than in the many, or that the many 
really receive them on authority from the few. What we call 
the accepted moral standard of a community means the stand- 
ard prescribed by the clear intuitions of a few morally gifted 
natures backed up and supported by the dimmer or derived 
intuitions of the more, and the passive acquiescence of the 
most. But here I am concerned only with the admission that 
on a non-hedonistic view of ethics the ultimate ends of con- 
duct rest upon indemonstrable intuitions or a priort proposi- 
tions. And at this stage I must say no more in defence 
of my position than to remind you that the proposition, 
“pleasure is the only good,” is unquestionably in the same 
case. With that remark I proceed to ask within what 
limits a non-hedonistic utilitarianism can admit of a scientific 
casuistry ? 

In the first place, I contend that within a very large area of 
conduct the ordinary utilitarian calculus can be applied as 
much by the non-hedonistic as by the hedonistic utilitarian. 
For, (1) It is admitted that, though pleasure is not the only 
good, it is a large part of it; and that pleasure is in general the 
inseparable accompaniment of all those states of conscious 
being which the moral reason judges good, e.g., of the pur- 
suit of knowledge, the indulgence of sympathy, the contem- 
plation of beauty, etc. 

(2) Those kinds of pleasure which to the non-hedonist seem 
intrinsically better than others will be generally admitted to 
be also more productive of pleasure on the whole than those 
which he will pronounce lower. The pleasures of benevo- 
lence are obviously more “ felicific’” than those of cruelty, even 
though the latter should in some cases be more intense to 
the individual experiencing them. And it will be generally 
admitted that in various indirect ways the community gets 
more benefit from the indulgence on the part of individuals in 
intellectual and zsthetic pleasures than from the indulgence 
of purely animal appetites or desires. 

(3) Though the non-hedonist will strongly contend that a 
logical application of the hedonistic test would frequently 
arrive at different results from his own, yet in practice this 
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difference is likely to manifest itself comparatively seldom. 
For it is part of the anti-hedonist argument that high-minded 
hedonists are not logical ; that their actual moral code does 
not flow logically from their professed principles; and that 
they mistake a judgment as to the rational value or moral 
worth of pleasures for a judgment as to their actual hedonistic 
intensity. Hence in many cases the anti-hedonist and the 
hedonist wili practically agree as to the end to be pursued, 
while they will differ as to their theoretical definition of the end. 

For these reasons there will, as it seems to me, be a large 
area over which the hedonistic method will practically coin- 
cide with what I will venture to call the idealistic. It is not 
possible to indicate with precision the limits of this field. I 
can best perhaps suggest them by glancing at some of those 
departments of morality in which the hedonist and the moral 
idealist must, as it appears to me, diverge most widely; though 
I hasten to say that even here many hedonists would wholly 
repudiate the consequences that I should draw from their 
system. In matters of sexual morality, in the treatment of 
suicide, and of all questions affecting the value of human life, 
and again in respect of the duty of truthfulness, I for my part 
should feel obliged to abandon a utilitarian defence of the 
received moral code, if the utilitarian end is to be conceived 
of as simple quantitative pleasure. Here, then, I frankly 
avow that I for one should distinctly fall back upon intuitions 
other than those which the hedonistic utilitarian can recognize. 
But let me briefly point out some of the differences between 
the ordinary intuitionism and the idealism which admits of 
intuitions only as regards ultimate ends. The differences 
may perhaps be best indicated by taking the duty of truthful- 
ness—a duty which it is a great mistake to limit to mere nega- 
tive veracity. Truthfulness includes the duty of pursuing and 
actively propagating the truth, and not merely of abstaining 
from falsehood. Thus conceived, the virtue is one which is 
often most strikingly illustrated by those who are most anx- 
ious to supply a hedonistic explanation of it. What may 
be called the scientific 70> is one which cannot possibly 
be explained, and can with extreme difficulty be justified, by 
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the hedonistic calculus. It is clearly impossible to prove em- 
pirically that the discovery of truth always increases pleasure. 
And yet the case of truth-speaking has always been one of the 
great difficulties of the thorough-going intuitionist. Every 
one in practice admits that there are certain rare and fairly 


well recognized rare occasions on which it is right to lie; \ 
while as to the active propagation of truth, nobody but a 


madman really does go about proclaiming the truth on all 
subjects to all persons on all occasions. Once recognize that 
the intuition says merely, “ Truth is a good and intrinsically 
valuable thing,” or, to speak more exactly, “the consciousness 
that knows, reveres, pursues, and wills to make known the 
truth possesses intrinsic value,’—and no difficulty is experi- 
enced in reconciling the theory with the practice of good men. 
Truth is a good thing; but so is pleasure, and still more em- 
phatically so is humanity. Hence, in a case of collision, I 
must choose which is most valuable. I cannot (with Dr. 
Martineau) assign to the love of truth a fixed and definite 
place in a hierarchy of motives or ends of action. For we all 
in practice judge that a little truth may have to be sacrificed 
to much humanity, while it may equally be right to sacrifice 
a little pleasure in others and a little benevolence in ourselves 
to truth. 

Estimating the bearing of all this upon our immediate sub- 
ject, we may, I think, lay down the following proposition: A 


scientific treatment of casuistical questions is possible as be- | 


tween persons agreed in their ultimate ideal or conception of 
human good. Where people hold different conceptions of 
human good, there will be certain departments of morality in 
which their results will differ, though there will remain a part 
—on the whole by far the larger part—of the whole sphere of 
conduct in which no such difference is practically likely to 
arise between well-meaning modern men. 

And if any one is inclined to object to what may seem so 
large a surrender to subjective caprice, I should like to em- 
phasize the fact that people’s ideals of human life really do 
differ, and have differed even more. So long as that is the 
case, there can be no advantage either theoretical or practical 
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in trying to persuade them to conceal their differences by the 
adoption of a utilitarian formula which really fails to express 
their working belief. That I ought to promote my neigh- 
bor’s good, is a proposition which would be accepted, with 
whatever limitations, with whatever inconsistencies, and with 
whatever interpretation of “neighbor,” by Aristotle, by a 
fourth century Father, by a seventeenth century Puritan, by 
a modern Christian, and by a modern, let us say, apostle of 
culture. Yet by my neighbor’s good they would mean totally 
different things. Aristotle, for instance, might have held (for 
anything that he says to the contrary, or at least some not 
very unfaithful disciple of Aristotle might have held) that it _ 
was good to be moderately drunk on rare and fitting occasions. 
This the Puritan would have condemned, without on that 
account thinking with the Christian Father that it was good to 
be habitually half-starved. In his estimate of drunkenness the 
modern Christian would, as a rule, agree with the Puritan 
(though I have known quite serious and orthodox persons 
maintain the contrary), while he would fail to appreciate the 
Puritan’s condemnation of the pleasure produced by an acted 
play of Shakespeare, and yet would equally fail to share Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s approval of a state of mind in which a man 
effaces from his mind all moral distinctions in pursuit of some- 
thing which he calls art for art’s sake. It is possible, of course, 
to exhibit these differences as mere differences about the 
means to an end about which all are greed. Probably each of 
these typical moralists would be prepared to contend that his 
course of action actually produces most good on the whole, 
even in this life, both for himself and for others. He might 
even be disposed to claim for his ideal a maximum intensity 
of pleasure. But he would not do so because he had ascer- 
tained by appeal to experience that so it is. If he thinks his 
ideal most conducive to pleasure, it is because he has already 
judged his ideal or té4os, to be intrinsically the best. Here, 
of course, I am aware that I am sliding into pure dogmatism. 
I can only apologize, and will now return to my subject, plead- 
ing that I have after all been endeavoring to illustrate what 
casuistry can and what it cannot do. 
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And now I must attempt some answer, hurried and brief 
though it must be, to what some wil! perhaps think ought to 
have been my subject all along—the question, what practical 
advantage, upon the view that has been taken as to the theo- 
retical possibility of casuistry, is to be expected from the 
study of its principles. The greatest practical advantage is, 
I think, this: the study of moral philosophy helps a man to 
clear up his own moral ideal. It can hardly be expected that 
the study of moral theory, or even the elaborate study of de- 
tailed moral difficulties, will make any one much more expert 
than the same man would have been if trained by other 
studies in choosing the right means towards a given end. 
The value of his opinion on such questions will depend (in 
what may be called the unappropriative departments of con- 
duct) upon his natural good judgment, upon his general intel- 
lectual training, upon his experience of life, and upon that deli- 
cacy of moral discrimination which depends upon character 
rather than upon intellect. In special departments of con- 
duct it will, of course, depend upon his knowledge and expe- 
rience of those special departments. Thus, if I want to know 
how to lay out a certain sum in charitable ways, I should not 
consult the moral philosopher as such, but the East-end cler- 
gyman or the political economist or the charity organizer. If 
I wanted advice as to the moral value of teetotalism, I should 
expect more help from the doctor, the practical clergyman, or 
the man who has made it his study, than from the teacher of 
moral philosophy who has spent his life in a university. But 
the difference between the moral philosopher and the empiri- 
cal moralist or the professor of some specialized practical 
science is this: that the moral philosopher knows distinctly* 
what he is aiming at, and the practical man often does not. It 
is not so much that the moral philosopher can answer moral 
questions better than other people, but that he knows how to 
put them better than other people. Take, for instance, the 
case of vivisection. As one reads the utterances of judges, 
physiologists, physicians, ecclesiastics, politicians, and jour- 
nalists upon the question, one is struck by the fact that not 
one in fifty of them seems to know what he is trying to prove. 
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The physiologist usually shows that he has not a glimmering 
of a notion what a moral question is. He labors to show 
that vivisection advances knowledge or saves pain without 
seeming to be aware that some people might quite intelligibly 
hold that knowledge ought not to be obtained or pain saved 
under such and such circumstances. On the other hand, the 
anti-vivisectionist rails at the immorality of doing evil that 


good may come, without asking how on such a principle he is” 


to justify a surgical operation or a judicial punishment. In 
the present state of opinion, moralists are not likely to entirely 
agree about vivisection more than other people. Even among 
moralists of the same school there is still room for different 
applications of accepted principles. But if anybody doubts 
whether the conscious and deliberate application of theory to 
moral questions is capable of enormously reducing the de- 
batable area, he should read the late Mr. Edmund Gurney’s 
essay on the subject in “ Tertium Quid.” That very earnest 
and independent thinker argues the question on hedonistic- 
utilitarian grounds ; but this is just one of the cases where the 
decision is not likely to be very much affected by the adop- 
tion of an idealistic in place of a hedonistic utilitarianism. 

I may put what I have been saying in another form by say- 
ing that the function of the moral philosopher in the decision 
of ethical questions is rather that of the judge than that of 
the jury. Consulted as to what a man ought to do under 
such and such’ circumstances, he will not, gva moral philoso- 
pher, say, “ You should do this or that,” but rather he will 
explain the relevant principles of the Moral Law, apply them 
to the facts of the case, and then say, “If you think that this 
action will produce such and such results, then do so and so; 
if not, don’t. If you think, for instance, that these experiments 
have such and such a chance of saving pain; if you think 
that the pain they may save is mathematically equivalent to 
what they must cost; if you think that the good to humanity 
which they may effect is morally more than equivalent to the 
hardening of the heart which they may possibly bring with 
them, then perform these experiments; if not, don’t.” Such 
is the way that the moral philosopher will sum up the case, 
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whether to his own conscience or to somebody else. The 
moral philosopher is the judge, the conscience and judgment 
of the individual (whether the philosopher himself or his client) 
are the jury. 

I may add one further remark. Most of the objections 
brought against casuistry, whether in its theological or its 
purely philosophical form, affect mainly the scientific consid- 
eration of individual, and especially of abnormal and excep- 
tional, problems in conduct. The most, it seems to me, that 
moral philesophy can do for such cases is to produce, in con- 
junction with other studies and influences, a habit of mind 
favorable to their reasonable consideration. We may quite 
well deprecate the discussion of such abnormal cases by antici- 
pation; and we may admit that when they do occur in actual 
practice a healthy instinct will decide them better than theo- 
retical subtlety. “£y ti aicOjoz: 4 xpiots, But the assailant of 
casuistry usually talks as if on the general questions of con- 
duct—on those general questions of which each man has to 
settle a good many for himself one way or another every day 
between the time he gets up in the morning and the time he 
goes to bed at night—he talks (I say) as if on such questions 
as these there was a general consensus, at least among sensible 
and well-meaning people. Such an assumption seems to me 
the very shallowest of delusions. Directly we leave words and 
come to things the consensus disappears. It is merely the 
vagueness of language that seems to sanction its existence. 
People are agreed, no doubt, as to the wrongness of murder. 
But that is only because murder means killing, except where 
killing is justifiable. As to the immorality of killing in war, or 
by means of punishment, or to reduce population, or by way 
of ed0avacia, there is no consensus at all. No doubt, in these 
questions of merely negative morality there is a consensus 
among the great majority. But come to positive precepts. 
There, again, we find a consensus as to copy-book headings, 
such as, “ Be truthful, be honest, be charitable, be temperate.” 
There is a consensus (to borrow a distinction of your Presi- 
V dent) as to virtues; there is none as to duties. “Be tem- 
perate.” Yes. But there are many ways of being temperate. 
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It is possible to eat and drink wealth equivalent to one pound, 
or even five pounds, a day without positively injuring one’s 
constitution ; and it is possible also to live on one shilling a 
day, or with practice on a great deal less. Which course 
am I to adopt, my income and position being so and so? I 
ought to give money to charity; but how much? I ought to 
provide for the future; but how much? I ought to devote 
myself to my profession; but how much time should I give 
to my pupils? I ought to research; but how ought I to divide 
my time between research, teaching, and amusement, or more 
general social duties? It is no use to say that an exact deter- 
mination of such questions is impossible. There is no consen- 
sus as to the barest outline of an answer. It is on these gen- 
eral questions of conduct, which can never be escaped, rather 
than in the discussion of abnormal complications of individ- 
ual circumstances, that the practical application of clearly 
thought out ethical principles seems likely to be most fruitful. 

Nay, more, I am prepared to contend that the study of the 
general principles of moral philosophy, in their application to 
practical questions such as these, is not only essential to intel- 
lectual clearness, but that (if conducted under what I may 
vaguely call constructive rather than destructive influences) it 
is likely to exert a positively stimulating and ethical influence. 
mTpos pev to tas Gpstag Eyew yvdors pixpov H vddev laoybet. That is 
quite true ; and it is no less true that knowledge puffeth up, 
but love edifieth. But it is true, also, that more harm is done 
from want of thought than want of will. After all, it would 
really be strange if the thinking about duty should be found, 
as a rule, to have a demoralizing tendency. No doubt moral 
philosophy will not make a good man any more than theology 
will make a religious man. But it has usually been consid- 
ered that a certain amount of religious instruction is helpful 
in that direction, when conjoined with that personal influence 
by which alone, as your great Cambridge lay theologian has 
taught us, virtue is teachable. It is aanodest plea to urge that 
good effects may, likewise, in due subordination to the living 
influence of personal character, spring from the thoughtful 
consideration of moral principles carried to whatever point of 
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theoretical abstraction is demanded by the general level of the 
individual’s education and culture. 

And what is the practical outcome of all this? Are we all, 
it may be said, to become moral philosophers? or are we all to 
submit ourselves to an ethical director? Want of time must 
be my excuse, if my answer degenerates once more into dog- 
matism. 

(a) I do think that a certain acquaintance with at least the 
non-metaphysical or less metaphysical aspects of moral phi- 
losophy ought to be looked upon as an essential element in 
higher education ; and that those in whose education such a 
knowledge has not been included may reasonably, if anxious 
to do their duty, be urged to make some such an acquaint- 
ance for themselves,—not, indeed, as indispensable to moral 
life, but as one among many possible modes of ethical 
cultivation. Of course, I am thinking now of persons 
otherwise highly educated and of moderately intellectual 
habits and capacity. And, by way of illustration, the kind of 
books I am thinking of as suited for persons of that class, not 
otherwise interested in philosophic speculation, are such 
works as Lecky’s “ History of European Morals,” Mill’s 
“Utilitarianism,” John Grote’s ‘“ Examination of the Utilita- 
rian Philosophy,” Butler’s “ Sermons,” Martineau’s “ Types of 
Ethical Theory,” and a great work which I need not name in 
the presence of its author. And to these I need not, I hope, 
in this society, apologize for adding a book which does not 
profess to be a philosophical treatise at all, but which, as I 
personally cannot help feeling, is even, from the strictly ethi- 
cal point of view, as important as any of the books I have 
mentioned: I mean ‘“ Ecce Homo.” The works of writers 
like Kant and Green one would recommend only to persons 
of a more speculative bent. 

(4) Especially may this duty be urged on all whose special 
studies or professional duties require them to express opinions 
upon ethical questions, if not actually to become instructors 
in ethics or special departments of ethics, such as politi- 
cal economists, or journalists, or writers on politics. I hope I 
shall not be accused of taking too Aristotelian a view either 
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of politics or of education, if I venture to add to these the 
practical politician and the practical teacher. 

(c) There is one remaining class for whom the importance 
of ethical study should surely need no demonstration. What- 
ever else the Church and the churches may be, it and they 
are unquestionably, and above all things else, ethical societies. 
Whatever else a clergyman may be, at least he is this,—an 
officer and an authorized teacher in a great society for the 
promotion of the good of life (ro «d jv). And yet it is, I fear, 
a painful and lamentable fact that some eighty or ninety per 
cent. of the Anglican clergy, and probably the same might be 
said of all cther religious bodies in this country except the 
Unitarians and the Roman Catholics, take holy orders without 
a single day’s instruction in ethical science. Ludicrously inad- 
equate as is the theological equipment of a large proportion 
of our English clergy, they have all read theology for at least 
some few weeks or months prior to their examination, and the 
continued study of theology is frequently preached and some 
times practised as a professional duty; whereas the presence 
of a purely ethical work upon the shelves of a clerical library 
may be taken as a tolerably safe indication that the owner 
took honors in Litt. Hum. at Oxford or in the Moral Sciences 
Tripos at Cambridge. I need not, perhaps, stop to argue that 
there can be no fruitful study of ethics on the theological side 
without a preparatory training in philosophical ethics; nor 
may I stay to point out what in my view is the true relation 
between the study of moral theology or Christian ethics and 
the study of moral philosophy; to the great majority of our 
clergy the one is almost as unknown as the other. And how 
barren must other theological studies be if they do not lead up 
to and include the study of the Christian ideal of life! The 
object of ethical study is (as the late Professor Green used to 
say) the clearing up of the moral ideal. Our ideal of what is 
the best sort of life to be promoted for ourselves and for others 
cannot be proved or demonstrated empirically. Yet it is, I 
believe, given by reason. If Christianity (in whatever sense 
accepted or interpreted) be true, then the ideal revealed by 
reason must coincide with the ideal historically presented to 
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us by Christianity in its original and purest form and handed 
down (amid whatever corruptions and adventitious elements) 
by the Christian Church. While undoubtedly it would be for 
the Christian teacher unreal and unnatural to study or teach 
ethics entirely without reference to the forms in which as a 
matter of history the supreme ethical ideal has been, and is 
being, gradually revealed to man, it is surely no less one-sided 
and no less absurd to attempt to study the historical revela- 
tion in total divorce from the deliverances of what theologians 
sometimes call mere Natural Reason, though the very use of 
such a term may suggest how inadequately some of them have 
grasped that fundamental principle of their own creed which 
declares that the individual conscience of every human being 
and the historic personality of Christ are only manifestations 
of one and the same Reason, Logos, or Sapientia Dei, the one 
more or less imperfect, though progressive, the other (as some 
of us believe) perfect because containing in itself the germ of 
all future ethical development. 
H. RASHDALL. 
HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


[Note.—In the last number of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
Mr. Bradley has published “ Some Remarks on Punishment,” which I did not 
see until the present essay was in type. Had I seen it earlier, I should not have 
attributed to him the view that actions are pronounced right or wrong without Fe 
reference to social good. I can only plead in extenuation of my misunder- 
standing that I have found persons more decidedly in sympathy with Mr. Brad- 
ley’s general philosophical position than myself equally unable to put any other 
construction upon his language than I have done. But if one difficulty of Mr. 
Bradley's readers is cleared up by his very interesting “ Remarks,’’ they will 
perhaps only increase in some minds the difficulty which they have felt in under- 
standing his diatribes against casuistry in the “ Principles of Logic.” If it is 
admitted that actions are right or wrong according as they promote or hinder 
social good (however interpreted), a casuistry of some kind seems inevitable. 
Indeed, Mr. Bradley’s article seems to me an admirable example of the kind of 
casuistry we want; at least it would be so if the conclusions to which it points 
(however distasteful some of them might possibly prove to me personally) were a 
little more clearly worked out instead of being merely hinted at. No one will 
wish to compel Mr. Bradley to descend further into details than he feels disposed 
to do; but if any one chooses to develop his suggestions, Mr. Bradley can hardly 
blame him; even though the resulting casuistry should (like other casuistries) 
turn out to be not altogether without its ‘* disgusting parts.”—H. R.] 
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PRACTICAL ETHICS.* 


TueE Theory of Morals has the closest possible relation to 
the Conduct of Life, and the discovery of a speculative ground 
of action, or a theoretic ideal of duty, has no relevancy or 
meaning apart from its realization by the individual and by 
society. If our aim, in the Philosophy of Ethics, be the dis- 
covery of a true theory of practice, our main endeavor—after 
we have found it—should be the practice of the theory, be- 
cause the possession of what Mr. Mill happily called “a moral 
nautical almanac” is of no use to any one, unless he can ac- 
tually steer the vessel of his life according to the directions 
given in the almanac. 

It need hardly be said that to act wisely in this world ac- 
tion must be the result of insight, and that insight must be 
wide, varied, and thorough; but there are various kinds of 
insight, and that which leads to inaction, or sits apart, “ hold- 
ing no form of creed, but contemplating all,” may entail a 
greater loss than gain to the individual and to the world. 

During the earlier years of life the practical side of expe- 
rience is not usually esteemed so highly as the theoretical. 
This is natural and inevitable; but when these earlier years 
are passed, or are passing,—when a career has to be chosen and 
pursued,—more especially when one is at the “ parting of the 
ways,” where cross-roads meet, and it depends on the track 
he takes what the future of his life is to become,—the practi- 
cal side begins to get its due. Again, when the intellectual 
defects of all the systems of belief are realized, and the vast 
number of /acun@ or unsolved problems is taken into account, 
—problems which remain to baffle us after our analytic in- 
vestigations are closed, and our further syntheses are reached, 
—we are perhaps better able to estimate at their true value 
the conclusions we may come to in the verifiable sphere of 
conduct, It is a region over which our speculative theories 
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must sweep, but with which they need never practically in- 
terfere; it is one upon which mists occasionally settle, but 
which they invariably leave to the clear sunshine and the light 
of day. 

In giving a sample of some of the points which would be 
discussed in a full course of practical Ethics, a single prefatory 
remark may be made in reference to them as a whole,—viz., 
this, that every phase of practical virtue has the closest point 
of contact with every other. Man being a moral unity, they 
may all be interpreted, from different points of view, as the 
varying aspects of one and the same radical virtue, which un- 
dergoes constant transformation and redintegration. 

In arranging these practical virtues, I follow no systematic 
order; but if we may roughly divide them, first, into duties 
towards self, or duties connected with the estimate of self and 
the regulation of the personal character, and, secondly, into 
duties towards others or the estimate of others, then the first 
five will belong to the former class and the remaining three 
to the latter. 

The frst in the list is that great and radical virtue of having 
a root in one’s self, to which in various ways almost every 
moralist refers. At the outset it is most important that we 
see the intellectual ground whence this moral virtue springs. 
It is the conviction that the individual is something more 
than a mere link in the chain of Nature, that in virtue of his 
personality and personal identity each man is a centre, or 
focus, at which the scattered rays of moral relationship to 
others meet. If we are not mere waves rising out of the in- 
finite sea of being at our birth, and sinking back into the ocean 
at our decease, if it is not true that we are “ such stuff as dreams 
are made of, and our little life is rounded with a sleep,” if we 
have natures above Nature, as well as within it, and if our a/ter 
ego is capable of being acted upon by the Infinite from within,— 
so that our highest self in its most exalted exercise is the action 
of the Divine within us,—if this be a fact, or series of facts, in 
the conscious life of the human race, it must impart a new 
sense of personal worth or value to the individual, of indepen- 
dence of the blows of fate, of superiority to the chance acci- 
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dents of the hour, a sense (for we must speak figuratively) of 
rootedness and groundedness in what is at once durable and 
infinite. 

The practical outcome of this is a certain self-sufficience, 
which is totally different from every phase of self-sufficing- 
ness, and which, when true and genuine, does not lead to 
pride in any of its phases, but only to self-reliance. The 
stupendous fact which gives rise to this self-reliance humbles 
the individual as much as it exalts him, and in the very act of 
exalting him. It is this: that the humanity of each member 
of the race is, at one and the same time, within Nature and 
above it; and that, although indissolubly involved in the 
sequences of the physical world, we are, as one of our poets 
puts it,— 


“A lasting link in Nature’s chain 
From highest heaven sent down.” 


Now, to tell a young person that self-sufficience is a virtue, 
and that the cultivation of it is a duty, may seem like opening 
up a very superfluous pathway towards conceit, if not opiniona- 
tiveness. Rightly understood, however, it is the very reverse ; 
because the practical side of the truth just mentioned is not 
self-satisfaction but self-command, not self-elation but self- 
control, not self-gratification but self-superintendence. The 
virtue now spoken of arises out of a discernment of the true 
nature of man, as a being with faculties and affinities which 
link him with the Infinite, and within whom the Infinite may 
work. The recognition of that fact, if it be a fact, develops 
a consciousness which both elevates and humbles, and which 
leads at one and the same time to self-development and self- 
control. This virtue may also be connected with the nobler 
part of the teaching of all the Greek sages,—Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and even the Epicureans. The living 
according to Nature, and yet above Nature, the “ following 
right reason,” the pursuit of inward harmony, all take their 
rise in the recognition of what the moral self is, and of how 
it is open, on the one hand, to the world in which we live, and 
on the other to the Infinite whence we have come and by 
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whom we may be inspired. So much for the first of the 
practical virtues. 

What is set down as the second in the list may seem far 
removed from the first, but it is in reality very closely and 
akin to it. It is that of openness to all influence that is ele- 
vating, invigorating, and healthful. This from another point 
of view is the virtue of candor, of dispassionateness, or single- 
eyedness. It is that directness of soul that is free from preju- 
dice, twist, or bias. It is a readiness to receive impressions 
which lift up our consciousness to higher levels, a willingness 
to be taught, and to be docile under the guidance of what is 
loftier than ourselves. It is a virtue which has many aspects 
or phases, which may perhaps be more apparent if we contrast 
it with its opposite vice,—viz., the arrogant assumption that 
one is much wiser than other people, that one does not need 
instruction from without, or that, if not sufficiently wise, it 
will not do to let others imagine that one is not so, and that 
they have anything very important to impart in the way of 
influence or teaching. This is the vice of inordinate self- 
esteem, and it is curious how inveterate it occasionally is, how 
it clings to some people who are otherwise excellent, and 
seems to grow stronger as they grow older. Sometimes, in 
proportion to the amount of intellectual power possessed, and 
the force of character which works on others, there is a want 
of openness to the views of other people, and even an arro- 
gant air that is ready to impose favorite views with the 
strength and tenacity of the partisan. Some persons always 
have their shibboleth, whether of orthodoxy—of what alone 
it is right to believe—or of good manners—of what it is the 
correct social form to do; or it may be a political shibboleth 
—of what alone can lead a nation to prosperity, or of what is 
certainly leading it to destruction—and they test everything 
by their shibboleth, so that they never grow any wiser, but 
worship their fetish till they die. Some of them, moreover, 
have a very unlovely habit of obtruding their shibboleth on 
other people. They assume the hard style of the Roman in- 
fallibilist, or the doctrinaire style of the old-world parish 
dominie, and thrust their ideas upon their fellow-men. They 
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sometimes even try to put others down by their self-assertion, 
preferring to brush them aside rather than be themselves ex- 
amples of noble thought and generous feeling. 

One cure for this very common tendency, which sometimes 
destroys a character, taking all loveliness out of it, and which 
also does much social mischief, is just the cultivation of that 
openness of soul, or candor towards new ideas and new in- 
fluences, with the Socratic conviction all-dominant that what 
we chiefly know is our own ignorance, and our need of further 
knowledge. Here, as elsewhere, true wisdom lies midway 
between a perpetual openness to all impressions,—and a con- 
sequent pliability of spirit which can be twisted in any direc- 
tion,—and the self-assertion, rigidity, and conceit, that will 
not admit the need of any modification of belief or any new 
practical influence from without. 

The ¢iird virtue is that of an earnest purpose in life, the 
sense of having a serious function to fulfil and a duty to dis- 
charge in this world; in other words, the conviction that we 
are here not merely for the purposes of enjoyment, not born 
for pleasure only or for excitement, but for the accomplish- 
ment of great ends, which are up-bound with our existence 
as intellectual and moral agents, whatever our sphere of labor 
or pursuit may be. It will be seen that this item in practical 
ethics has a close relation to the theory of morals; and that, 
if it is explicitly borne witness to by our practical instincts, it 
modifies—if it does not contradict—the one-sided theory of 
utilitarian happiness so much in vogue. 

The nobility and glory of fruitful work have been taught us 
by many strong voices lately silent, notably by Carlyle. We 
may also recall a sentence in “ Aurora Leigh:” 

“ Work, work, work, 
’Tis better than what you work to get.” 
The same poet said, in a noble sonnet,— 


‘“* What are we sent to earth for? Say to toil, 
Nor seek to leave the tending of thy vines 
For all the heat o’ the day till it declines, 
And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 

To wrestle, not to reign.” 
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The precise point to be here realized is the extraordinary 
expansion which it gives to human character, and the conse- 
quent enlargement of all the aims of life, when we realize that, 
in virtue of our own personality and its relations to the In- 
finite, we are here to add a little to that great structure of 
noble human work to be definitely accomplished within the 
lives of other people, work which will survive when the 
workers have passed away and are forgotten ; in other words, 
that we live to transmit influence (the influence of life on life), 
to be architects of character, by however slow a process and 
in however slighta degree. To gothrough life with that aim 
paramount, not chiefly ambitious of professional success or of 
outstripping others in the social race, but of taking a noise- 
less and unostentatious part in the building up of character, 
in the perpetuation of pure and elevating influence,—that is 
one of the noblest of all aims and one of the grandest of possi- 
ble achievements. It is a moral result that is open to all of 
us, and its realization, even in a slight and partial manner, 
has a wonderful effect in tranquillizing human life, as well as 
making it fruitful. It subdues that restlessness which is the 
chief enemy of joy, as well as of attainment. So much for 
the third virtue in our list. 

The fourth, which is in closest harmony with the third,— 
though some would think it far removed,—is one which Aris- 
totle would have called an intellectual rather than a moral 
excellence. It is the effort to attain to some kind of unity or 
harmony in our personal life. By this is not meant an effort to 
reach ideal completeness, but such a practical harmony that, 
amid the diverse aims and interests which may be properly 
ours, we do not feel the sense of discord arising within us. 
The intellectual root on which this virtue reposes is the con- 
viction that all our activities, whether directed towards the 
True, the Beautiful, or the Good, should meet at a focus and 
there be harmonized. This is much less frequently attained 
than many imagine. It is a real achievement, for example, 
when one, whose life is devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, 
finds that its pursuit blends quite harmoniously with all his 
social duties, without any hitch or jar, and unites his profes- 
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sional toil in a natural manner with the humbler and com- 
moner work which fills up the interspaces of life. 

Perhaps there is no better safeguard than that which this 
virtue affords in preventing men from indulging in any one 
thing, or in any kind of effort, to excess. If a particular 
pursuit cannot be harmonized with other ends, which a 
rational being is called upon to accomplish, he or she may 
be sure that it ought to be restrained or discontinued. They 
may take it for granted that it is alien to that unity which is 
the one end both of individual and of social life. 

Another result of the endeavor to reach unity and har- 
mony, both amongst one’s convictions and aims, is this: that 
it checks partisanship of every kind. Almost every one who 
enters on a practical pursuit with any ardor, enters it of neces- 
sity as a partisan. He therefore over-magnifies it, and some- 
times comes to look on his particular line of effort as the 
very noblest in the world. It is a natural illusion, and it 
often does undoubted good, by giving energy and enthusiasm 
in work; but it leads to corresponding evils,—e.g., the evils 
of coterieism, or sectarian views of life,—to class prejudices and 
the feelings of caste. It thus happens that the most earnest 
advocates of special lines of labor usually fail to see the good 
that is being achieved by thousands beyond their own de- 
partment. The habit of striving after unity and harmony in 
all things (the virtue now under consideration) is more likely 
than any other to counteract, if not to checkmate it, and it is 
a virtue which should be specially cultivated before profes- 
sional life is begun; because the discernment, at that stage, 
of the organic unity to which all genuine human labor tends 
—or may tend—should check the spirit of partisanship, and 
lessen the force of professional bias in after-life. 

We now reach a virtue which seems to need special em- 
phasis laid upon it in the nineteenth century. It is that of 
reverence, and of a reverential habit of mind. By this is not 
meant the practice of any act of religious observance. Such 
acts belong to another province than the ethical. What is 
now referred to is the characteristic of “ high seriousness,” to 
which Matthew Arnold referred as a distinctive feature in all 
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the greatest literary work, as well as an integral element in all 
noble character. Its specialty will perhaps best be seen when 
we contrast it with its opposite, which is not merely a frivo- 
lous or surface way of looking at life’s problems, and dealing 
with its interests; but also that arrogant attitude towards in- 
stitutions or great national inheritances, as well as towards 
individuals, which has borne much bitter fruit in our century. 
The reverence now spoken of was one of the old Hebraic 
virtues which Arnold so happily signalized, and it is a virtue 
inseparable from every character that is really great. It is 
useless to assume the ré/e of a censor, or complainant, towards 
the age in which one lives. The present has doubtless its 
‘manifold virtues—signal and characteristic ones—which pos- 
terity will be better able to appreciate than weare. But while 
an “increasing purpose” is running through it, and evolving 
results in individual and national character which we cannot 
as yet adequately compute, our zetégeist may perhaps have 
some other less admirable tendencies pervading it, and the 
want of Reverence may be one of these. How is it, for ex- 
ample, that some have so little reverence for that which they 
have politically inherited that they would not hesitate to cut 
down the ladder by which they have ascended to the position 
they now occupy, that they would destroy institutions which 
are the fruit of millions of experiments, and of the conjoint 
working of the twin spirits of Law and Liberty “ broadening 
slowly down from precedent to precedent,” in the blind hope 
that somchow a better reconstruction will follow in the wake 
of their anarchic levellings? There is certainly too little rever- 
ence amongst us, both for the great National Legacies, and 
the great Characters of the past ; very much as its best systems 
and its noblest treatises are forgotten by those who have an om- 
nivorous appetite for sensational newspapers. They are passed 
over in the rush of ephemeral interests, they are ignored amid 
the trivial competitions of the hour. As a great poet put it,— 
“‘ The world is too much with us, late or soon 
Gathering and spending we lay waste our powers.” 

In addition to this, the fundamental error in sectarian so- 

cialism, viz., that every man is as good as every other man, 
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and that all have therefore an equal right to everything, 
—which is as untrue in ethics, sociology, and politics, as it is 
contradicted by all historic experience,—seems to be lessen- 
ing the reverence of our age, both for the great Men of the 
past and for the Institutions of our ancestors. It sometimes 
looks as if those who are the heirs of all the ages of struggle 
for constitutional liberty were to be subjected to a worse 
tyranny of the demos than Athens or Sparta ever knew. 
Contemporary politics are referred to only to emphasize a 
moral lesson which is independent of party; and it is one of 
the saddest reflections to a spectator, who watches the strife 
of parties from outside that, amid all the achievements of the 
century and our progress in a thousand things, the develop- 
ment and discipline of character in the great virtue of rever- 
ence are so apt to be left out. We find it in the home, in the 
school, in the college, in scientific circles, and at political 
gatherings, amongst the young and the old, the rich and the 
poor, in the church and in the state. The old habit of rever- 
ence (of unselfish delight in what is above us, unenvious ad- 
miration for what is greater than ourselves, the willingness to 
defer to the teachings of experience, and to be led by the 
wisdom of age) is either far less common than it used to be, 
or it is assuming very strange and unfamiliar phases. In this 
assertion no complaint is made that “ our times are very evil,” 
or that they are wholly “ out of joint,” but it may surely be 
set down as a virtue, the practice of which is very much 
needed in our time,—and, indeed, in every age,—that the pro- 
foundest reverence should be cherished towards the wisdom 
of the past, and towards that which has made the present 
what it is. Everything else is surely worse than even “ botan- 
izing on a mother’s grave.” It is irreverence towards that 
mother herself,—the truest, the noblest, and the most benefi- 
cent a/ma mater in the world. 

From the preceding five virtues—which are more specially 
individual—I pass to others which are social. Amongst 
them, as number szx in the list, may be set down the habit 
of generous construction, or a chivalrous estimate of other 
people. This was a conspicuous virtue in the Zoroastrian 
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ethic. It has no less prominent a place in the Christian. It 
is surely a clear practical duty never to put an evil or sinister 
construction upon the deed of another person, until we have 
it proved to demonstration that the act was evil or sinister ; 
and even then, it should rather be accompanied by sympa- 
thetic sorrow for the offender, than by strong dislike or per- 
sonal aversion. The practice of this may be partly a matter 
of temperament, because some persons look instinctively on 
the dark side of human nature, and suspect evil until good is 
proved; while others look on the bright side, and believe in 
the good till evil is proved. But the latter virtue may be 
cultivated, and very closely allied to it—if it be not a phase 
of it—is the habit of appreciating what others are doing and 
achieving, while we are not doing and achieving the same 
things, and can never expect to do so. 

This virtue is radically akin to that which was placed second 
in the former list, viz., that of openness or candor of soul, 
and this will illustrate the unity of the virtues. There are 
some persons, however, so painfully self-engrossed “in nar- 
rowest working shut” that they cannot see—or can with the 
utmost difficulty see—that the good which is being achieved 
by others is quite as important to the world as anything 
which they themselves are doing. This applies to all the 
professions and pursuits of mankind, and in each profession 
to almost all the workers in it. It is curious that it should 
be so inveterate a tendency in otherwise noble natures, and it 
is a vice which grows by that on which it feeds ; but it is one 
which may be largely counterworked and subdued. For ex- 
ample, take one of the great and admirable qualities in the 
public-school system, and in the college life which follows it, 
viz., that it gives scope for the generous recognition of the merits 
of others, while all are striving to excel—and if possible to 
out-distance others—in competitive work. To recognize, with 
no grudge or shadow of dislike, the somewhat humbling fact 
that we have been eclipsed by others, is what may be called a 
school or college virtue, of the first magnitude, and of the 
purest water. Whatever may be thought to the contrary, it 
is not an extinct virtue in our modern life, and it is quite 
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possible that it may assume even finer phases as time goes 
on. Few things are more helpful to human progress than 
the ungrudged recognition of the merit and work of other 
people,—a cordial and genial delight in their achievements ; 
while those who delight in them feel that the world is so 
much the richer by what they themselves could never possi- 
bly have done. In this connection we may recall the words 
of Aprile to Paracelsus in Browning’s drama,— 





“let our God’s praise 
Go bravely through the world at last, 
What care—through me or thee.” 


Closely allied to the foregoing virtue comes that of friend- 
ship in its highest and purest forms,—friendship developed 
into the habit of universal friendliness, and the constant effort 
to help other people. Many recognize this after a fashion, 
as it is one of the strongest social bonds; but the love of 
personal ease makes them shrink from the active offices of 
friendship, which demand constant sacrifice and self-surrender 
if thereby others can be helped. Nay, some friendship is at 
its root thoroughly selfish. There are those who wish to 
keep their friends to themselves. They are jealous lest ¢hey 
will lose something, if their friends get into a still closer rela- 
tionship with other people. Buta noble nature must acqui- 
esce without a shadow of complaint in such a result as this. 
If his earliest, chiefest, strongest friend becomes another’s 
newer, chiefer, stronger friend, what of that? It is presuma- 
bly a gain to them; and to promote, develop, and multiply 
all the deep relationships of life is the very essence of noble, 
heroic, and unselfish friendship. There zs such a thing as 
this in the world. There are those who live for the sake of 
| others continuously, regarding it as a far higher thing to serve 

than to be served; glad, if opportunity occurs, not merely of 
lifting the burdens which others bear, and of carrying them a 
little way vicariously, but also of helping those whom they do 
not know to clearer thoughts, truer feelings, and more fruitful 
action ; and there is perhaps no nobler virtue in the whole 
category of human achievement than this habit of incessant 
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service, when one feels that “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” and reckons it a privilege to be able to brighten 
the lives of other people. 

In connection with this virtue another may be noted, which 
grows up under its shadow, so to speak, and flourishes along- 
side of it. It is that of indifference as to how one is treated 
éy others in the course of this devotion to their interests,— 
indifference to dislike or even misrepresentation. The supe- 
riority which this virtue gives to one who practises it is 
marvellous. It creates an inner serenity of spirit. If one has 
large practical aims and ideals, if he is bent on adding some- 
thing to the stock of human good that is in the world, what 
has he to do with taking umbrage or offence at the actions of 
other people? He has no time to think of these things, and 
is degraded by dwelling upon them. 


There are other virtues besides these to be dealt with in 
Practical Ethics, but the foregoing are a sample of the rest ; and 
a concluding remark—which has a certain reference to the 
whole of them—is specially relevant to student-life. It is 
this. Let the spirit of Chivalry be the animating spirit of the 
modern student, as much as it was of the medizval soldier ; 
and its later phases may be much finer than its earlier ones 
were. Never do an ungenerous or unkind thing to any of 
your fellows, by word, or by pen, or by deed; though others 
may think it clever of you to do so. Let your primary aim 
be to find out the good that is in others around you, to put 
yourselves into lines of sympathy with them, and to serve 
them by eliciting that good still further; for, until you do so, 
you cannot know how rich and wonderful a thing this Human 
Nature of ours is, which in its broken lineaments can mirror 
a Nature higher than itself, and in a finite way ever reflect the 


Infinite. 
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The Punishment of Children. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.* 


CoNSCIENTIOUS parents can have no interest in life higher 
than the well-being of their children. Children furnish an 
opportunity to do for them what we wish we had done for 
ourselves. The perplexing problems of life will remain un- 
solved until we have learned how to educate the future men 
and women. 

The home has been called a miniature moral empire, which 
suggests the idea of order. Order is born of authority and 
obedience. There can be no order without law, and a law 
must have a sanction, else it is void. Penalty or punishment 
suggests suffering. All punishment is painful. But pain 
and pleasure, however, are the two educators of life. The 
discipline of the one is negative, that of the other positive. 
The one attracts to virtue, the other repels from vice. This 
is not a capricious arrangement of man, but the method of 
nature. The hands that caress can also hurt, the voice that 
sings can also rebuke. The little child must know the mother 
that gives and the mother that denies. 

There are those who would make education stand only on 
one foot. They argue against all punishment. Not authority 
without freedom, nor freedom without authority, but authority 
reconciled to freedom should be the aim of education. The 
instinct of liberty in the child accounts for its resistance to 
authority, the instinct of love explains its willingness to obey. 
The English phi'osopher, Locke, considered respect to be the 
basis of obedience, a respect which is at first hardly distin- 
guishable from fear, but which gradually blossoms into love. 
According to Fenelon, authority is the basis of obedience,— 
an authority which never yields, but which by its fairness 
compels appreciation, and in the end wins regard and affection. 
According to Rousseau, obedience flows from the existence 
of relations. In his doctrine of natural consequences, Her- 
bert Spencer endeavors to show that the necessity of obedience 





* Extract from a lecture delivered before the Chicago Ethical Society. 
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is impressed upon the child from the fact that nature associates 
certain effects with certain acts. He applies to the bringing 
up of children the doctrine of equal liberty, by which a man 
has the right to do as he pleases, provided he does not inter- 
fere with another’s right to do as he pleases. In the doctrine 
of equal liberty he finds the principle of government, whether 
it be the government of a stateorof a home. I donot under- 
stand, however, that this theory of education excludes the 
principle of authority, for if the authority is not exercised by 
the parent, it will be exercised by the child. We cannot live 
on equal terms with our children, for, as Perez has said, if 
we treat them as our equals, they will treat us as their 
inferiors. There is nothing more humiliating than the spec- 
tacle of a parent helpless in the presence of a child. The “ let 
alone” policy cannot be accepted without definite qualifications. 
Reliance upon the principle of natural consequences will fre- 
quently lead us astray. Will Nature always adjust the effect 
to the act? Will the adjustment be always moral? Itisa 

latter of experience that sometimes the natural consequence 
of an act comes so late that it is hardly recognized as having 
any relation to the act which provoked it. Then, again, it 
comes with such haste and suddenness that it leaves no time 
for reflection. It happens that Nature, after taking the child 
in hand, overleaps the limits of prudence and makes the punish- 
ment permanent in the form of a scar, or a cut, or a disease, 
when the fault was temporary and transient. It ought to be 
the aim of parents to prevent their children from being thus 
marred and maimed for life. For instance, the child is tempted 
to lean too far forward in looking out of a window. Shall 
Nature have its way and the law of gravitation avenge itself 
upon the child, by teaching it with a limb lost or an arm broken 
that it is forbidden to lean out too far? Or shall children in 
perspiration from play or work be permitted to remain in a 
draught, that Nature may teach them by sowing in their sys- 
tem the seeds of disease, by robbing them of sight or hearing, 
that it is against the laws of health thus to expose one’s self? 
Is it not even more natural for the parent to snatch away the 
child from danger? In fact, this is the mission of the parent, 
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—to stand between the child and danger, physical as well as 
moral. We must never let go the hands of our children; we 
must never deliver them up completely to the working of 
material laws; we must never leave them to fight the battle 
by themselves. It is our privilege to throw around our chil- 
dren the sheltering arms. The influence of the parent must 
be like the sky overhead, like the firm ground underneath, 
like the horizon all about them, from which they cannot 
escape. Children are impulsive; we must counteract this 
quality by our constancy. They are impatient; we must be 
calm. They are fickle; we must be firm. The parent must 
be to the child a kind of providence. Moreover, it is in this 
wise that each succeeding generation becomes wiser and 
stronger. If children were left to learn everything of their 
own accord by experiment and experience, then one generation 
would have no advantage over another, the experience of the 
past would be of no use to the unexperienced of to-day. Each 
generation would have to begin from the lowest level of bar- 
barism and toil its way up. It does not follow from this that 
no room should be given to children for the free play of their 
faculties, that they should be “ brought up like the young lion, 
born and bred in the cage, tamed and cowed.” Children must 
grapple with the future; we must make the page of the past 
clear to them. 

In order to be successful in the administration of discipline, 
two things must be understood: the child and the method of 
Nature. Every shortcoming in the child should be traced to 
its beginnings. Why is the child untruthful ? Who teaches 
the child to dissimulate? Nature? There is a difference 
between the moral and the physical nature of man. We can 
treat the finger or the eye without very much affecting the 
entire body. There can be local physical treatment, but no 
local moral treatment. All moral weakness is organic. Moral 
education, therefore, must not be limited or local; it must be 
comprehensive. It must begin with the heart, out of which 
are the issues of life. 

What does it mean to punish? It means to direct dis- 


obedience to its natural result,—pain. It is the words “to 
Vo. IV.—No. 4 34 
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direct” which justify the interference of man, and make of 
education a co-operation with Nature. The purpose of punish- 
ment is to associate in the mind of the child sin with suffering. 
It is to intensify the hatred of wrong and to provoke repent- 
ance. Our aim should not be merely to make the child do 
right, but to make it love to do right. The desire to please 
us should not be confounded with the duty to love the right. 
Punishment, therefore, is repression on the one hand, and en- 
couragement on the other. He who punishes must assume all 
the dignity and impartiality of an instrument of justice. He 
must act not from passion but from principle. Obedience to 
the right should not be a matter of compulsion but of per- 
suasion. A moral law will not be respected by the child 
unless it is a law so expressed that it will be useless to protest 
against it. 

The abuse of punishment is more dangerous than the great- 
est indulgence. Punishment is a poison which only in the 
most tender and prudent hands can becomearemedy. At the 
present day we have outgrown the harsh methods of the past. 
Corporal punishment is almost entirely excluded from our 
schools. The arguments in favor of it were ingenious but not 
convincing. It was said that if corporal punishment be pain- 
ful, so is all punishment painful. For instance, to single out 
a child and rebuke it before the whole class would certainly 
hurt the feelings of the child, and degrade it more or less. 
Have not children wept for hours and lost sleep and appetite 
because of a look or a word of displeasure from the teacher 
or parent? It is further argued that the mental torture, the 
punishment of the mind, is sometimes greater than any punish- 
ment that may be given to the body. Is it not more eco- 
nomical and moral to strike at the body than at the mind? 
We know the body; we see the effects of the blow upon the 
cheeks. It smarts, it brings the tear to the eye; but we do 
not see the “black and blue marks” our words leave on the 
invisible spirit, we do not see the “streaming of blood” on the 
soul. Others again have urged that the effects of corporal 
punishment are wholesome. It acts like a tonic and makes 
the blood tingle inthe veins. It rouses the dormant, sluggish 
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nature, and makes the heart beat quicker, kindling at the same 
time by reaction the sense of honor in the child. These points 
have the show of strength without the reality. The hurt occa- 
sioned by corporal punishment is not to the body but to the 
mind. The effect of the blow is not only what the face shows ; 
the fingers sink deeper. It is after all the mind that is struck, 
not the face. Punishment of the body is always also punish- 
ment of the mind. But this is not all. In appealing to the 
mind, we treat the child as a rational creature. This isa claim 
of the child which we cannotignore. Corporal punishment is 
one-sided. Besides, corporal punishment, as Herbert Spencer 
has shown, is associated with man in the childhood of the 
world. It is the savage, who has not patience to reason or 
explain, who strikes. Corporal punishment can seldom be 
administered without passion. When we show excitement, 
we give signs of weakness. Then the young boy or girl 
becomes conscious of a power over us. This is a temptation 
to youth. The danger of corporal punishment, therefore, is 
that we can seldom administer it without losing our head. 
On the other hand, we cannot appeal to the reason without 
becoming ourselves more reasonable. The very act of appeal- 
ing to the spirit makes both the teacher and the method 
spiritual, and the finer the nature of a child, the more sen- 
sitive, the more delicate, the less material must be the punish- 
ment we inflict. The punishment must never tempt the 
child to doubt the dignity of its own nature. On the con- 
trary, it must be so administered that it will add to its self- 
respect. This is the rock on which we must build, and 
into which we must hew for the foundations that shall last. 
All the virtues are born of honor. From the very cradle and 
with the mother’s milk the idea of the divinity of human 
nature should be instilled into the mind of the child, and the 
parent should do nothing which would in any way imply disre- 
spect to human nature. If we fail in this, our children are lost. 

Besides corporal punishment, there are other punishments 
which are not justifiable. To shut up a child in a dark room 
is to spur its imagination into wild fancies. Darkness is a bad 
companion, It will contract and terrify the child. Denying 
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children the necessary amount of sleep or food, exposing them 
to the inclemency of the weather, withholding from them for 
too long a time the tokens of affection, treating them as 
strangers, or as enemies, or ignoring them altogether,—these 
are measures which do more harm than good. 

Punishment should be of such a nature that, if necessary, 
the parents can share it with the children. This is important. 
“T have a great pain in your heart,” said the French mother 
to her daughter. The child must know that it cannot suffer 
alone, physically, much less morally. Its suffering brings 
suffering to others. This is the lesson which will develop the 
social element in the child. The members of a family are in 
the most intimate relations. They are like the branches of a 
tree ; the frost that bites one is sure to hurt the others. 

In the second place, we must correct the faults of the child 
by its virtues; that is to say, the strong qualities of the mind 
must spur the weak faculties into play. The relation between 
strength and weakness is not that the one should hide the 
other, but that it should lift the other to an equality with itself. 
If a child is physically strong, but morally weak, let the parent 
hold up to view the two sides of its nature, until the physically 
strong child shall be ashamed of its moral cowardice. Let the 
child look into the mirror and see first the robust, healthy, 
powerfully-built frame; let it look again into the mirror and 
see the small, selfish soul. To make the higher nature shrink 
from the lower nature and feel uncomfortable in its presence, 
to make the narrow and mean thoughts fly at the approach of 
the larger and purer thoughts, to strike at its faults through its 
virtues, to make the right in the child the judge of the wrong— 
in other words, to make the discipline self-administrative, the 
fault self-corrective,—this is the economic principle in edu- 
cation. Hence not only the duty, but also the beauty of 
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THE RELATIONS OF “OUGHT” AND 


THE fact, as it is freely asserted to be, that metaphysics— 
including, we may suppose, the theoretical part of ethics—is 
“the most contentious of all the sciences,” has not brought 
with it all the results that an observer of the effects of chronic 
war might have expected. Repelling, on the one hand, all 
those minds which value intellectual peace above intellectual 
conquest, it has not, on the other, given to the remainder those 
stern satisfactions of discipline and of definite victory or de- 
feat which belong to a developed state of militancy. Philo- 
sophic dispute lingers in the guerilla stage of warfare. The 
infinite relief of seeing controversies decided is denied to us. : 
“ Definiteness,” Cardinal Newman has said, “is the life of 
preaching.” Definiteness is also the life of philosophic think- 
ing; not, indeed, its bare vital spark (for, if only the definite 
in this sphere survived, the overcrowded condition of the theo- 
retic world had been immensely relieved), but certainly its 
healthy life. Definite premises if not definite conclusions, 
definite ignorance if not definite knowledge,—these form the 
only sure preparative for progress. It is the misfortune of 
philosophy, not that like all true science it is contentious, but 
that it does not duly profit by its contention; that it is not suffi- 
ciently organized as a science to take stock of its advance and 
to prevent old controversies that have performed their ap- 
pointed part in the historical development from living on in 
the midst of our proper present controversies to confuse and 
retard them. The need of demanding recognition for cogent 
‘ argument, of extorting admission for established results, and 
of executing justice on condemned theories—the need, in a 
word, of discipline—may profitably at the present juncture 
be insisted on. 
! No topic of speculation suggests this need more forcibly than 
the rational basis of ethics. There is no common consciousness 
here either of tasks or of achievements, Yet the problems 
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in themselves are both pressing and distinct. How can one 
moral end or moral order logically be proved supreme? If 
it cannot be so proved at all, if there is in the last resort no 
rational standard in ethics, then are we to say that ethical 
preferences are relative only to the mind that prefers, that 
they are due to the organization of that mind, and, save to 
other minds in this respect similarly organized, are without 
authority beyond it? In that case we have not, as it has been 
phrased, a single moral universe, but rather as many moral 
worlds as there are different minds. No one of these worlds 
can be esteemed superior to another, except by a standard of 
value itself relative to one world and invalid for the others. 
These propositions strike at the root of every ethical sys- 
tem purporting to establish its universal validity by reasoning. 
They have often been asserted more or less completely, either 
explicitly or by implication, in one or other of their numer- 
ous forms, during the course of ethical thought. To recognize 
wholesale principles in general terms and to pass on is not 
necessarily a difficult or a significant performance. And the 
few thinkers, such as Hume and Schopenhauer, who have laid 
especial stress on the principle that reason of itself has no 
purchase on the will, have proceeded to fortify an ethical sys- 
tem in part at least by an appeal to reason.* Not, I think, 
until Mr. Arthur Balfour's “ Note on the Idea of a Philosophy 
of Ethics,” contained in his “ Defense of Philosophic Doubt,” 
has the principle at once been thoroughly stated and brought 
to bear on the mass of current moral controversy. That by 
no artifice can an ethical proposition, a proposition, that is, 
asserting obligation, be extracted from a proposition express- 
ing matter of fact or existence—this is his thesis; and it is 
pressed to its final consequence in the logical relativity of 
ethical judgment in general. Since the appearance of this 





* It is perhaps worth noting that the term “ reason’ is used by ethical writers 
in two widely different senses; in the sense, first (as above), of the faculty of 
reasoning, and second (as by Professors Windelband and Sidgwick, following 
the practice of Kant), of the consciousness of a universally valid moral standard, 
‘‘das Normalbewusstsein.” In the latter sense it may be said to involve a denial 
of the relativity of ethical judgments. 
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piece of reasoning new ethical systems and new forms of the 
old have sprung up in their usual plenty ; exhibiting the usual 
endeavor to prove the rational supremacy of this standard or 
of that; and exhibiting too, as a rule, the completest oblivion 
of the principle of relativity, thus recently set forth, which, if 
sound, would utterly discredit and supersede them. 

It may be worth while, as a slight step towards defining the 
situation and eliciting discussion of it, to ask here what man- 
ner of answer could be given on behalf of ethical systems 
claiming to be universally valid, to the arguments for ethical 
relativity. These arguments are of the simplest. To say a 
thing ought to be is not to say that it or anything else is, was 
or will be. Obligation is thus something specifically different 
from existence, and a proposition asserting obligation can 
never follow by logical consequence from premises asserting 
nothing but existence. Hence a proposition asserting obliga- 
tion, if capable of proof at all, can be proved only from some 
other proposition asserting obligation and that from another 
of the same sort, until a fundamental proposition in this kind 
is reached for which no proof is possible. But if the funda- 
mental proposition of a moral code or system is in all cases 
indemonstrable, then there is no standard of decision between 
inconsistent codes or systems, and it follows that each has 
validity only for the mind that holds it. 

In face of this demonstration there are three ways, broadly 
speaking, by which the universal validity of an ethical code 
may be defended. First, the logical relativity may be ad- 
mitted, but it may be maintained that mankind, however 
divided against itself in the estimation of particular acts, is 
in its ultimate moral instincts at one; that nature thus has 
obviated the difficulty and left us in a real ethical unity. This 
seems to be the position of most utilitarians (though their ex- 
pressions on this head are seldom free from obscurity), as also 
of certain determined foes of utilitarianism; a circumstance 
; from which it appears that these ultimate and uniform moral 
instincts are extremely hard to identify. In this first form 
of the defense the logical argument for relativity is fully ad- 
mitted. But the second form takes issue with the argument. 
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According to it obligation is indeed concerned with matter of 
fact. To say that a given act or event ought to take place is 
to describe certain objective relations of the act or event, to 
assert its actual conduciveness to something,—let us say, to 
the greatest happiness. This is part of the actual meaning 
and definition of the word. Some utilitarians seem tempted 
to take this view, though they are apt to fall back upon the 
first without recognizing its distinctness. This view is allied 
with such psychological theories as that of James Mill, by 
which desire and (with some complications) approval are 
simply the discernment of a quality of the object in regard— 
namely, its pleasurableness. The view is, however, so hard 
to reconcile with the deliverance of consciousness when we 
use the words “ ought” and “ obligation,” that I have men- 
tioned it mainly for the sake of completeness. 

The third possible mode of defense is of a very different 
kind, and to it, passing by the first two as irrelevant or im- 
probable, I shall confine my remarks here. Like the second 
mode, it bases itself on the nature of the idea of obligation, 
asserting, however, not that that idea refers at bottom to 
matter of fact and is therefore in each case right or wrong 
independently of personal preference; but that, although 
referring to something essentially distinct from matter of 
fact, it purports in its nature to be “ objective” and super- 
personal. 

Putting ourselves for purposes of exposition at this point of 
view, we should comment on the theory of relativity as follows : 
We should say that it sakes for granted precisely what most 
requires proof, that the object of moral conduct is merely an 
end personally preferred by the moral agent. It does, to be 
sure, point out that individuals may differ in such preferences ; 
nay, undeniably do, and challenges the moralist to show how 
one such ideal can be proved superior to others. This makes 
a plausible case enough, but it in no wise touches the facts of 
the moral life. It neglects the import of the most significant 
symptom of that life, the idea of obligation. Thus, Mr. Bal- 
four, after seeming to catch the real sense of the word “ ought,” 
proceeds to call it merely “an imperative,” one of a class of 
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“imperatives,” and so clean forgets its distinct character. 
Consider the words he uses at the outset of his discussion. 
Contrasting an “ethical” with a “ scientific” proposition, he 
says: 

“An ethical proposition, on the other hand, though, like every other propo- 
sition, it states a relation, does not state a relation of space or time. ‘I ought to 
speak the truth,’ for instance, does not imply that I have spoken, do speak, or 
shall speak the trvth; it asserts no bond of causation between subject and pred- 
icate, nor any coexistence, nor any sequence. It does not announce an event; 
and if some people would say that it stated a fact, it is not certainly a fact of the 
* external’ or ‘ internal’ world.” 


In this passage (speaking as believers in a super-personal 
moral law, we should say,) Mr. Balfour grasps the unique char- 
acter of moral obligation. Why, then, does he confound it 
with mere commands, and call it one of the class of statements 
which “ prescribe an action with reference to an end”? How 
can he fail to see the error of asserting that no philosophical 
difference exists between propositions containing “ ought,” and 
non-moral or immoral imperatives which a man may address to 
himself or his fellows? An imperative is not a proposition at all. 
The words, “ hand me my stick,” for example, form no declara- 
tive sentence; they do not include a subject and a predicate 
(save by a fiction of grammarians); they do not even express 
a judgment ; they are acombination of words uttered with the 
design of producing a certain useful motor effect in the hearer. 
Propositions do not “prescribe ;” they assert.* “I ought to 
speak the truth,” however, is incontestably a proposition. It 
is not merely to say “ speak the truth ;” that injunction, indeed, 
shares its form with all manner of evil and indifferent com- 
mands. “I ought to speak the truth” is assertive ; it asserts 
something, though we may not be able to tell more analytically 





* Though I am elaborating here a view that is not my own, this particular 
assertion that mere “ imperatives’ have no place in the logic of ethics seems to 
me both well founded and important. Compare Locke: “ *‘ Parents, preserve your 
children,’ is so far from an innate truth, that itis no truth at all,—it being a com- 
mand and not a proposition, and so not capable of truth or falsehood. To make 
it capable of being assented to as true, it must be reduced to some such proposition 
as this: ‘It is the duty of parents to preserve their children.’” Zssay, Bk. I., 
Chap. iii., 3 12. 
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what. It has a subject, and affirms of it a predicate. What 
is the essential quality of that predicate? 

We cannot (the argument might go on) tell what? The 
reason is that we have touched bottom. All analysis must 
leave us in the end with irreducible elements. Obligation is 
such an element. What do you mean, one might as well ask, 
by existence; what is the analysis of that term? Existence 
is an ultimate, and so is obligation, duty, desert,—the concep- 
tion we employ when we say “ It ought to be.” “It ought to 
be” has just as much standing-ground in the region of intelli- 
gibility as “It is.’ The two are separate but co-ordinate cate- 
gories. The one can be resolved into component elements as 
little as the other. 

If, now, you ask how we shall ascertain with assurance what 
ought to be; whether by the revelations of the faculty of con- 
science, or by reasoning from self-evident axioms like those 
of geometry, or by some other such direct informations; or 
whether we have now no means of assured knowledge, but, 
knowing that some truth there is, must await a future enlighten- 
ment ;—if these questions are pressed, the answer is that, 
whichever be the true solution, the questions do not touch 
the present issue. That issue is, Does “ought” express a 
mere personal preference? We answer no. In the very first 
suggestion of its meaning, it is objective and independent of 
tastes. It implies an essentially valid standard which is no 
respecter of persons. Somewhat in this way, on grounds of 
introspection, the relativity of moral judgments might be 
denied. 

Though I cannot cast the responsibility of the reply thus 
worded upon anybody but myself, it surely expresses in the 
main the more or less explicit views of many. Thus, Mr. 
Sidgwick, in the chapter on “ Reason and Feeling” of his 
“ Methods of Ethics,” institutes an extended examination of 
the attempts to explain obligation, and concludes: 


“*It seems, then, that the notion of ‘ought’ or ‘moral obligation,’ as used in 
our common moral judgments, does not merely import (1) that there exists in 
the mind of the person judging a specific emotion (whether complicated or not 
by sympathetic representation of similar emotions in other minds) ; nor (2) that 
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certain rules of conduct are supported by penalties which will follow on their 
violation (whether such penalties result from the general liking or aversion felt 
for the conduct prescribed or forbidden, or from some other source). What 
then, it may be asked, does it import? What definition can we give of ‘ ought,’ 
‘right,’ and other terms representing the same fundamental notion. To this it 
may be answered that the notion is too elementary to admit of any formal defini- 
tion.” 

And again: 

“This fundamental notion must, I conceive, be taken as ultimate and un- 
analyzable.”’ 

As against this position, I shall argue that the notion ex- 
pressed by the word “ ought,” if sufficiently scrutinized, will 
appear to be neither ultimate nor unanalyzable ; that, further, 
it will itself, when analyzed, supply the most conclusive 
evidence, and the final statement, of the relativity of ethical 
knowledge. 

Perhaps, however, a certain method of analyzing it, which 
will to many appear obvious, and which is insufficiently treated, 
I think, by Mr. Sidgwick, should first for a moment be noticed. 
It will be said that the seeming objective character of obliga- 
tion arises merely from the fact that our approval of the con- 
duct in question is instinctively supposed by us to be shared 
by others. The super-personal “ ought” is the social “ ought.” 
Man is a social animal; social elements are worked into the 
very structure of his mind. Moral rules, in especial, have been 
impressed upon him from infancy as things about which all 
are agreed. In consequence, his approvals and disapprovals 
bear with them in some sort a social reminder. Precisely as 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson ascribes the objective and indepen- 
dent aspect of our sense-perceptions to our feeling that they 
or their copies are “ objects for consciousness in general”— 
that other men do or can see the same things—so this analysis 
ascribes the “ objective” character of our sense of obligation 
to our feeling that moral acts, colored with their appropri- 
ate praise or blame, are objects for ethical consciousness in 
general. 

To this the answer is that introspection promptly discredits 
it. Whether our sense of obligation had its origzn or its ante- 
cedents in a sense of the social judgment or not,—an indifferent 
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matter to us in the present inquiry,—it does not now at all 
events necessarily contain a social reference. Quite the con- 
trary. I do not here rely upon the fact that the feeling of a 
subtle moral pressure, of an exigent moral law, may be felt 
in the absence of social support, nay, in the teeth of it; that 
the mandate of duty may be hurled in rebuke by some in- 
trepid prophet against the solid front of the people; for I 
cannot stop to discuss the obvious retort that the rebuker’s 
conscience would draw sustenance from the thought of the 
ratifying judgment of deity or posterity. I can only call to 
witness what is to my perception the unambiguous fact of 
consciousness, that the idea of obligation may be present in 
full force without the smallest recognition of any one else’s 
moral judgment whatever, without even, as I shall presently 
show, a self-conscious recognition of the thinker’s own. 

Another reply sometimes made to the view that the moral 
law is by its own evidence “ objective” is equally beside the 
mark. It is said that the feeling of an obligation emanating 
from some source not dependent on our own natures is simply 
an illusion. But it has to be asked, How can the illusion be? 
How is such a super-personal moral law so much as con- 
ceivable? Where do we find a mental term for it? That is 
to say, we are confronted afresh with the question, What is 
the analysis of it? An absolute moral law that can be con- 
ceived, that can be intelligibly rendered in thought, is at least 
a supposable thing ; and, this granted, it will go hard but some 
ethical philosopher will discover a proof for its existence. 

I will now proceed to explain what suggests itself to me as 
the secret of the “ objective” and “absolute” character of propo- 
sitions containing the term “ought.” What is the most con- 
spicuous fact of my mental state when I am insisting that a 
certain deed ought to be done? First, there is the notion ofa 
system, more or less complex, which needs the deed in ques- 
tion to be perfect. If this particular deed is not in place, is out 
of line, is not performed, the system is broken. There is a 
certain feeling of pressure upon the deed, that it may be per- 
formed and the system thus be perfect. There is always, I as- 
sert with some confidence, a reference to what may loosely be 
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called a system, when the word “ought” is used otherwise 
than mechanically. ‘“ You ought not to think of such things,” 
—I quickly and perhaps vaguely picture a certain consistent 
purity of mind upon which such thoughts are a blot. “ You 
ought to lift your hat,”—I see in a flash an orderly and polite 
world, or some dim fragment thereof, uniformly uncovering 
its head at the proper moment; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. A thousand cases of the use of “ ought” apart from 
men and morals attest the presence of this element in the 
conception. “This tree ought not to be placed here ;”— it 
spoils acertain imagined effect. ‘‘ That fruit-dish ought to go 
in the middle of the table,’”—otherwise it shatters the house- 
wifely ideal of a neat symmetry. “ That piece ought to go 
here,’—when the children are putting together their puzzle- 
mosaic of blocks. In moral cases, the conceived system may 
consist simply of a certain ideal arrangement of things, acts, 
and lives, or of these viewed as subserving some dominant 
end. For the common run of men and also for philosophers 
in their irreflective moments, it is the former; no Highest 
Good is conceived. In the more premeditated philosophical 
usage it is apt to be the latter; the system is crowned and 
sanctioned by a supremeend. Thus the utilitarian holds that 
we ought punctually to perform our duties as citizens, be- 
cause thus only does our conduct subserve the greatest possi- 
ble happiness; for in his mind a system in which all hands 
contribute as much as possible to the greatest happiness is the 
ascendant thought. The like may be said of those who make 
self-realization the greatest good, and of those who prefer the 
harmonious fulfilment of all demands. Each and all of these 
moralists have in mind a system, consisting of an end and of 
acts subservient to that end. We may then interpret the propo- 
sition, “A. ought to tell the truth,” thus: only by telling the 
truth can A. perform his part in the true system of the world. 

“The ¢rue system ;” at this objectors will not be slow to pro- 
test. How ¢rue,and why true? Which system istrue? And 
how does this definition consist with the relativity of ethical 
judgment? The answer is athand. I have chosen the word 
“true” because it seems least inadequately to express the atti- 
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tude of each mind towards the system to which it cleaves. 
Instead of “the true system,” I might have written “ the sys- 
tem,”—that is, the system which is dominant and undisputed 
in the subject’s mind, to which he looks with a single eye. 
Those who would urge that since the “ought” appears as 
“absolute” it cannot refer merely to the chosen ends of indi- 
viduals, forget that one does not always contemplate the fur- 
niture of one’s mind as that of an individual,—of one in a 
multitude. Our attention is often absorbed by its primary 
objects. When the thing before the mind is a conceived su- 
preme end or normal order of action, it may command our full 
and instant heed and deference, and so far and so long as it 
is present hold uncontested sway in thought. When this is 
so, the thinker does not take stock of himself as desiring 
or approving; rather he simply sees the object in what is for 
him its native and natural attractiveness or commendability. 
What the psychologist calls his desire or approval is for him 
the fact that the object is in itself commanding, its achieve- 
ment self-evidently the true course.* For he absolutely desires 
it. He absolutely favors its attainment. It is for him the 
object, and its attainment ¢ie advisable conduct. This conduct 
as subserving this end is, within his purview, “he system. 
Whatever mars the system ought not to be done. The 
absoluteness of the “ ought” is a measure of the exclusiveness 
of the desire or approval. 

This grows abundantly clear when we consider again that it 
is not only moral ends so-called that beget an “ought.” “I 
ought to take greater pains,” for my aim is to dazzle the room 
with the brilliancy of my playing. The thief ought to have 
brought his tools, or to have walked more softly; for the 
ascendent aim with him was to effect his theft. These illustra- 
tions might be multiplied at pleasure. 





* The psychology of desire and of those admirations and approvals which are 
allied though not identical with it, is not sufficiently advanced to supply us with 
an unquestioned account of the light in which the moral order or the moral end 
appearstothe mind. Touse definite descriptive terms in the absence of a definite 
consensus would involve an argument for which I have no space; and I therefore 
confine myself to general and untechnical terms throughout. 
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It will, I know, be said by some of those who have followed 
this analysis, that it still leaves a gap. Try as I could, they will 
say, to translate the statement, “ A. ought to tell the truth,” 
into an equally categorical statement in more elementary terms, 
not involving rectitude or obligation over again, I was unsuc- 
cessful. My paraphrase contained the words “the true sys- 
tem,” thus making an almost undisguised use of the notion 
of rectitude in the attempt to define its next of kin, obligation. 
If the analysis were correct, it will be insisted, an unambiguous 
equivalent, not containing the term to be defined, would be 
producible. 

To meet this criticism, which I admit to be a fair one, the 
general nature of propositions must be considered. Proposi- 
tions may for our purposes be divided into two classes, which 
we may distinguish as specificatory and indicative propositions. 
By specificatory propositions, or propositions at large, I mean 
those which reveal the identity of their terms by referring to 
their qualities. Indicative propositions or propositions of 
standpoint are those in which the identity of the terms is 
assumed to be known,—the objects are, as it were, merely 
pointed to. As an instance of the latter, suppose I look out of 
my window and say, “ The lake is unruffled by the wind.” The 
lake? What lake? 7Z/zs lake. If I were to transform my 
sentence into a specificatory proposition, I should say, not “ this 
lake,” but “‘a lake of such and such dimensions and character, 
situated in mountains of such and such character and locality,” 
etc. “ This,” “that,” “the other,” “to-morrow,” “next week,” 
“you,” “I,” are all indicative terms; terms, that is, that have 
meaning only from a standpoint,—to wit, to a person particu- 
larly circumstanced. It was a confusion between indicative 
and specificatory terms that led to Plato’s interminable puzzles 
about “ the one” and “ the other.” 

The most obvious remark to make about indicative terms 
and propositions is, that they are “relative.” “This lake” 
might mean a dozen different bodies of water, according as 
one was situated in Geneva, in Westmoreland, in Chicago, etc. 
The content of “this” changes with the speaker. But in 
another sense the term is especially “ absolute.” Nothing could 
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signify a more absolute identity than “ this lake,” “this house,” 
“this mountain.” A generally descriptive term might fail to 
hit the mark; another object might in some cases duplicate 
the assigned qualities. But I could pitch upon no more abso- 
lutely designating term than “this” or “that.” There is pre- 
cisely one particular thing in the wide world to which I am 
referring. We may say, then, that, Zo the speaker, no terms 
have more of absoluteness than indicative terms. 

A further peculiarity of indicative propositions is that they 
are untranslatable. They cannot be turned into specificatory 
propositions without altering their content. To say “ This 
lake is calm” is not equivalent to saying “‘ A lake of such and 
such a description,” or “a lake perceived at such and such a 
moment by such and such a person, is calm,” for in uttering 
the first sentence I had not all these circumstances in mind; I 
had in mind “ ¢his lake,” the lake I might point to, the lake 
in its immediacy, in its unmistakable identity. The proposi- 
tion, if cast into a genuinely specificatory form, would indeed 
refer to the same lake, but it would not embody the same con- 
tent; the connotation would be different. And this is a typi- 
cal case. “I shall do so-and-so to-morrow” can never be 
transformed into “I shall do so-and-so on the 30th of March, 
1894,” without introducing the thought of relations not pre- 
viously conceived, and dropping the thought of some that 
were. That propositions of standpoint can never, without 
violence, be translated into propositions at large is thus seen 
to be an invariable law. 

The bearing of these facts upon our problem is plain. “ A. 
ought to speak the truth” is an indicative proposition. It 
means, “ Only by speaking the truth can A. perform his part 
in ¢he system of the world,”—in ¢iis system; in, the system 
upon which my attention is riveted, which exclusively pos- 
sesses my approbation. Its absoluteness consists in the abso- 
lutely exclusive tenure of my mind, or at least of my appro- 
bation by the truthful system. It cannot be translated into a 
specificatory proposition without the loss of some of its essen- 
tial traits. The specificatory proposition would run, “ Only 
by speaking the truth can A. perform his part in the world 
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which such and such an individual [namely, the speaker | 
approves ?” In this the “ ought” has let go its absoluteness ; 
just as the phrase “this lake” loses its absoluteness when 
transformed into “the lake now seen by so-and-so.”’* 

“So you admit, after all, that obligation is an illusion ?” it 
will be said. ‘“ As soon as the individual gets out of the circle 
of his own petty likes and dislikes, he sees the ‘ ought’ to be 
baseless.” The admission is not necessary. In its own sphere, 
the personal sphere, the “ ought” has force and is no illusion. 
Where we know that others cherish the same ultimate ends 
as we, it has force between different persons. Where we are 
assured that the ultimate likes and dislikes of another are 
irreconcilably diverse from our own, the “ought” still has 
significance to ourselves as describing for us the other’s proper 
conduct ; as addressed to him, except for impressive purposes 
it is a mere flatus vocts. 

We have here reached, it might seem, the ultimate state- 
ment of the relativity of ethical knowledge. If this be so, 
every moral system is, speaking at large, relative to the indi- 
vidual that holds it; and yet, from his standpoint, absolute ; 
for indicative propositions can never be translated into specifi- 
catory propositions without the loss of an essential part of 
their significance. Because indicative propositions are incom- 
municable, except by a coincidence in the point of view, ethical 





* The distinction here dwelt upon is ignored, I think, in the important argu- 
ment by which Professor Windelband (Préd/udien, essays on Kant and on 
«« Normen und Naturgesetze’’) and Dr. Heinrich Rickert (“ Der Gegenstand der 
Erkenntniss’’) seek to prove that obligation (das So//en) is not merely co-ordinate 
with but ulterior to reality (das Sein). Reality, I understand them to say, is for 
me the mode in which I owgA¢ to arrange my ideas or form my judgments; it is 
in the last resort a rule for the mind’s thought. Hence reality involves obliga- 
tion. Is there not here a confusion between psychologic self-knowledge and the 
original outlook of simple consciousness? Is it not an instance of “ the psycholo- 
gist’s fancy”? In arriving at a belief I am not consciously arranging my ideas ; 
rather the objects are arranging themselves to my mental vision. Professor 
Windelband and Dr. Rickert would say that the objects thus arranging them- 
selves are really my ideas; to which I should agree: but they are not classed as 
my ideas, not thought of as subject to the active “I” of which obligation may 
be asserted. 
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statements are forever relative, and derive their authority from 
no source but the breast of the speaker or hearer. And it is 


this view I have wished to develop. 


Dickinson S. MILLER. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue METHoDs oF Etuics. By Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Fifth edition. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 


The continued popularity of this great work is shown by the 
appearance of a fifth edition after an interval of little more than 
three years from the appearance of the fourth. The dates of the 
various editions—1874, 1877, 1884, 1890, 1893—seem to indicate 
that the demand for the book is steadily increasing. 

The changes that have been made in this edition are not of great 
importance. They affect chiefly the treatment of two points— 
Free Will and Ultimate Good. 

In the chapter on Free Will (Book I., chap. v.) the arrangement 
of the sections has been slightly altered, and some modifications 
have been introduced into the statements, the effect of which seems 
to be, on the whole, that of making the case for Determinism more 
effective. The one argument in favor of Indeterminism does, in- 
deed, still remain; but there is an omission of the passage in 
which it was stated that ‘‘I must use, in thinking about action, 
the only conception of human volition that is now possible to me ; 
and this is strictly incompatible with the conception of my choice 
between rational judgment and irrational inclination as predeter- 
mined.’’ An interesting passage has also been added (p. 71) 
about remorse, in which it is argued that this experience is quite 
compatible with a determinist view of action. The passage about 
punishment, which occurs at this point, has been slightly modified 
—the point about guantity being omitted. The chief argument 
against the retributive view of punishment now appears in a note, 
in which it is urged that rebellion is punished even when the rebel 
was ‘‘ prompted by a sincere desire to serve God or to benefit man- 
kind,”’ and that this is incompatible with the view that punishment 
is a retribution for ill-desert. But it may be answered that the ill- 
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desert of which account is taken in such a case, is only ill-desert 
with reference to the State. The State can only take account of 
men’s actions so far as they concern its special province; but the 
fact that its view is thus limited, does not seem incompatible with 
the theory that the punishment which it inflicts has reference to 
desert within these limits. 

In the chapter on the Summum Bonum (Book III., chap. xiv.), 
some modifications have been introduced in the arguments leading 
up to the Hedonistic position, which is finally adopted. The 
arguments on pp. 395, 396 against Virtue as the Ultimate Good 
are no longer held to establish the truth that, ‘‘ however prominent 
Virtue may properly be made in a popular description of the good 
or desirable life, we cannot introduce it into an exact statement 
of the nature of Ultimate Good ;’’ but only that ‘‘ neither subjec- 
tive rightness . . . nor virtuous character . . . can be regarded 
as constituting Ultimate Good.’’ It is thus admitted, so far, 
that Virtue may be an element in Ultimate Good. It may be 
partly a means and partly an end. Dr. Sidgwick goes on to argue, 
however (p. 397), that ‘‘so far as we judge virtuous activity to be 
a part of Ultimate Good, it is . . . because the consciousness 
attending it is judged to be in itself desirable for the virtuous 
agent ; though, at the same time, this consideration does not ade- 
quately represent the importance of Virtue to human well-being, 
since we have to consider its value as a means as well as its value 
as an end. We may make the distinction clearer by considering 
whether virtuous life would remain, on the whole, good for the 
virtuous agent, if we suppose it combined with extreme pain. The 
affirmative answer to this question was strongly supported in Greek 
philosophical discussion ; but it is a paradox from which a modern 
thinker would recoil; he would hardly venture to assert that the 
portion of life * spent by a martyr in tortures was in itself desirable, 
—though it might be his duty to suffer the pain with a view to the 
good of others, and even his interest to suffer it with a view to his 
own ultimate happiness.’? The remainder of the argument then 
proceeds pretty much as before. Dr. Sidgwick still does not 
appear to have adequately considered the question whether, in the 





* I may remark here in passing that Dr. Sidgwick appears to assume through- 
out his work that it is possible to divide life into separate portions; and to esti- 
mate the value of one portion, in abstraction from the rest. Such an assumption 
seems quite unjustifiable. 
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definition of the Ultimate Good, abstraction can be made of the 
concrete content of life, any more than of the pleasant conscious- 
ness. He has made it tolerably clear, I think, that one side of the 
abstraction cannot be carried out : * it remains for him to show that 
the other is equally unreasonable. 

The other changes in this edition do not seem to call for special 
notice. The Index at the end (the work of Miss Jones, of Girton), 
which formed so valuable an improvement in the fourth edition, 
has been adapted to the new material. I may observe, however, 
that it contains no reference to Remorse or Responsibility. I have 
not observed any other defects. In the Preface to the fifth edition, 
line 6, “‘ Book III., chap. iv.’’ should evidently be altered to ‘‘ Book 


III., chap. xiv.’’ 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THe ELemMeENts OF Eruics. By J. H. Muirhead, M.A. Second 
Edition, University Extension Series. London: John Murray, 


1894. 


All who are interested in good thinking on ethical questions will 
welcome the reappearance, in a second edition, of Mr. J. H. Muir- 
head’s excellent manual on the ‘‘ Elements of Ethics’’ ( University 
Extension Series, Murray). The book has been revised throughout 
and somewhat enlarged, mainly by the addition of many new foot- 
notes, referring to the history and literature of ethics and dealing with 
criticisms upon the earlier edition. An index has also been added 
and the bibliography has been brought up to date; so that, while 
the volume retains substantially its original form and structure, its 
value as a text-book has been considerably increased. The chief 
additions to the text of the book are new sections, one of which 
deals with the principal ‘‘ Objection to the Study of Ethics,’’ and 
another briefly explains, with historical references, ‘‘ Intuitionalism 
as an Ethical Theory ;’’ while the chapter on ‘‘ The Standard as 
Progressive’’ has been considerably amplified and improved by 
further historical illustration. To the objection against the study 
of ethics on the ground that it is practically ‘‘ unsettling,’’ Mr. Muir- 
head replies by pointing out that ‘‘the wound in the moral peace 


* It should be remembered that very few of the opponents of Hedonism in 
modern times affirm that this side of the abstraction can be carried out. See, 
for instance, Mr. Bradley’s Personal Explanation” in the April number of this 
JOURNAL. 
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of the age has been inflicted by the scientific reason, and it is 
scientific reason which, like the spear of Ithuriel, must heal the 
wound which it has itself made ;’’ and in answer to similar objec- 
tions he draws a clear distinction between the “‘ reflective effort to 
understand the significance of our actions’’ and the ‘‘ casuistical 
spirit, which seeks in the difficulty of estimating the results an 
escape from the duty of action.’’ In his chapter on the classification 
of the virtues (‘‘ Forms of the Good’’), Mr. Muirhead has also 
(partly in view of a discussion in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Eruics, Vol. III.) extended with advantage the statement of his 
objection to the distinction between ‘‘ determinate’ and ‘‘ inde- 
terminate’’ duties, ‘‘ between things which we blame a man for not 
doing, though we are not so ready to praise him for doing, and 
things which we praise him for doing, but refuse to blame him 
for not doing’’ (p. 193). ‘‘ Morality,’’ says Mr. Muirhead, ‘ re- 
quires not only that a man should be good enough to elude the 
policeman or to be considered tolerable as a fellow-citizen, but 
that he should be as good as he can; or, in other words, live 
up to his highest ideal.’’ And if he ‘‘ confines his efforts to the 
elementary duty of keeping out of gaol,’’ even society, as well as 
morality, shows that it demands more of him by regarding him 
as ‘*a suspicious character’ and recognizing the duty of ‘‘ keeping 
an eye on him’”’ (pp. 194, 195). Of the new Notes the most im- 
portant are one (p. 41) in which the ‘‘ recognized mode of treat- 
ing’’ ethics apart from politics is shown to be unsatisfactory and 
explained as ‘‘the result of temporary circumstances,’’ (the domi- 
nance hitherto of a special kind of ethical theory), and another (p. 
121) in which is discussed the practical application of Hedonism 
in moral education. Mr. Muirhead’s book well deserves the suc- 
cess it has achieved as an able, careful, and interesting introduction 
to the study of ethics, and the changes he has made in it should 
insure for this new edition a still greater popularity. 
RoserT Latta. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
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MANUAL OF EtHics. By J.S. Mackenzie, M.A. Second edition. 
London: W. B. Clive & Co., 1894. 


Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Manual of Ethics’’ appears in a second edi- 
tion with some supplementary notes, which are added in a second 
appendix. The most important are those which deal with ‘‘ Ethics 
as a Science’’ and “ Self-assertion and Self-denial.’’ In the former, 
Mr. Mackenzie had perhaps in view the criticisms of some pre- 
vious reviewers. As one of them, I should find nothing to object to 
in this further statement of his position if we were allowed to amend 
the sentence in which he says that it is the function of Ethics to 
enlighten us ‘‘ with respect to the principles of which common 
sense #s fo de guided in its practical judgments,’’ by reading ‘‘ zs 
guided.’’ It is true, as Mr. Mackenzie observes, that common sense 
is not an oracle, but neither is Ethics, and if we had to select between 
them as our guide and enlightener in practical judgments most of us 
know which we should choose. The note on ‘‘ Self-assertion and Self- 
denial’’ calls in Professor James’s distinction between the ‘‘I,’’ 
or microcosm, which includes my whole world, and the ‘‘ Me,’’ 
which is merely one of the many objects or persons within that 
world to explain how the “ assertion’’ of the former may involve the 
“« denial’’ of the latter. This is a valuable distinction in psychology. 
I am not so sure as Mr. Mackenzie that it is equally valuable in 
Ethics. Here the point is, that the moral life is a continual progress 
from a narrower to a wider ‘‘I.’’ The latter is not something 
different from the former. It is already contained in it. To 
release or realize the true I, the false I must be broken up and its 
elements recombined. On the other hand, the only justification 
for breaking into the old self is the development of the new 
out of the same elements. All this, however, is implied by Mr. 
Mackenzie, and I have no real quarrel with him over this admirable 
section. He does not seem to me to be so clear when he goes on to 
deal with these two formule as different ways of expressing the ideal 
of moral conduct. ‘‘ Self-assertion means devotion to that circle of 
interests with which we have specially identified ourselves. Self- 
denial means the renunciation of this with a view to some other 
circle in which our interest is less keen.’’ This, to begin with, 
suggests a difficulty. In view of the analysis of the preceding 
paragraph, how (we are inclined to ask) is this renunciation pos- 
sible? Unless I am in some way more interested in the other 
circle, unless, in other words, the other circle is more attractive to 
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me, how can I renounce my present circle for it? The difference 

surely between the act which we call self-denying and that which 

we call self-assertive cannot depend merely on the relative keenness 
of interest in the selves that are asserted or denied. But passing 
this over, the ‘‘ real distinction,’’ and we may add the real difficulty, 
appears when we consider the apparently contradictory ideals cor- 
responding respectively to the two formule which, in our ordinary 
moral judgment, we seem to approve, and ask in respect to them 
which of them is supreme? Are we to ‘‘ make the best of our- 
selves,’’ or are we, at the expense of our best selves, to make for 
the best world for others? Mr. Mackenzie’s answer seems to be 
that this is a difficulty affecting practice in which Ethics has 
nothing to say. Ethics has done its part when it defines the ideal 
as ‘‘the realization of a completely rational universe.’’ Perhaps 
he is right; but had he been less pressed for space, we might have 
expected from him some hints as to the considerations which under 
modern conditions may help us in its practical solution. Thus it 
seems obvious that, as a rule, the man of greater social utility in 
these times is not the man who at an early stage has exercised strict 
self-restraint in the matter of his predominating interests, but the 
man who has made the best use of his opportunities to acquire 
knowledge and experience in the field in which his talents lie, and 
to which therefore presumably inclination points. This, however, is 
the one (unavoidable) defect of this excellent manual: that it does 
not give more. 

J. H. Murrueap. 

LONDON. 

Der ENTWICKELUNGSGANG DER KANTISCHEN ETHIK BIS ZUR KRITIK 
DER REINEN VERNUNFT. Von Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, 
D.Ph. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1894. Pp. 106. 

The author of the present treatise is a son of the founder and 
leader of the German Society for Ethical Culture (the Berlin 
astronomer, Professor William Foerster), and a pupil of the Frei- 
burg philosopher, Professor Aloys Riehl. His acute, laborious, 
and thorough work is a valuable contribution to the better under- 
standing of Kant. With the data heretofore existing, one could 
hardly form an idea of the continuity in the development of the 
Kantian ethics, and it rather seemed as if Kant’s practical phi- 
losophy were divided into two sharply-marked periods, the first of 
which was ruled by eudemonism, whilst the second rejected this 
principle as the opposite of morality. Dr. Foerster has made use 
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not only of all the precritical (vorkritischen) ethical utterances of 
Kant that have been hitherto known, but of a fragment on moral 
philosophy from his Literary Remains, which has been published 
in the twenty-fourth volume of Rudolf Reicke’s A/preussiche 
Monatsschrifi, and, also, of a manuscript collection of hitherto un- 
published ethical reflections by Kant, in the possession of Professor 
Benno Erdmann, who placed it at Dr. Foerster’s disposal. In this 
way the author has succeeded in reconstructing in its essential out- 
lines the historical preparation for the moral system of Kant. For 
good reasons he puts the date of the important fragment of Reicke 
at about the year 1774, whilst Reicke assigned it to the eighties. 
Reicke’s fragment entirely differs from the later system of strict 
duty, in proposing as the moral principle a form of eudemonism,— 
viz., self-satisfaction ; and as to method, it contradicts the princi- 
ples, which Kant, in part in the ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’’ and 
definitively in the ‘‘ Critique of Practical Reason,’’ indicated as 
alone applicable to investigations in moral philosophy. It must 
have originated not only before the elaboration of the doctrine of 
the Categorical Imperative, but also before the discovery of Tran- 
scendental Freedom. It represents the transitional stage from mate- 
rial to formal principles in the Kantian ethics. 

To the same transitional period (between 1770 and 1772), Dr. 
Foerster assigns Kant’s Lectures on Metaphysics, published by 
Politz (placed by Emil Arnoldt after 1781), which contain some 
remarkable ethical reflections. And in this same period the author 
puts, also, some remarks of Kant from Erdmann’s collection, which 
he uses. 

From these utterances of Kant, first given to the world in Dr. 
Foerster’s treatise, I should like to quote this: ‘‘ The feeling of 
life is increased in sensation, but I feel a greater life in voluntary 
movement, and I feel the greatest principle of life in Morality.’’ 
(Das Gefiihi des Lebens ist in der Empfindung grisser, aber ich fihle 
ein grosseres Leben in der willkiirlichen Belebung, und ich fiihle das 
grosste Principium des Lebens in der Moralitét.) Kant’s effort in 
this last precritical period was to win the highest approval for 
morality, which can be known independently of experience, and 
can be designated therefore as universally valid,—an approval, 
which, according to him, attaches itself to the good, since the 
latter brings freedom with it, and this signifies the highest ascent 
of life. But Kant was not able to maintain this stand-point long, 
and passed over to the self-legislation of the Pure Practical Reason. 
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Dr. Foerster’s treatise gives not only an excellent account of the 
precritical ethics of Kant, but it contains, also, well-considered 
judgments on Kant’s ethical system. Quite correct is his remark, 
that the idea of the moral law as a means for freeing man from the 
dominion of sense, governs more or less the entire Kantian Ethics, 
and allows the social origin and the social mission of morality to 
retreat into the background, just as the doctrine of the salvation 
of the soul has done in many periods of Christian ethics. 

Among the factors that helped to form Kant’s view of life, Dr. 
Foerster justly makes prominent the pietistical education which 
he received (something which, in my opinion, he might have still 
more emphasized), as well as the influence of Wolff, of Rousseau, 
and the English philosophers. Rousseau’s influence was—as the 
author rightly maintains—far more powerful than that of the Eng- 
lishmen. 

This excellent treatise will undoubtedly meet with the recogni- 
tion among specialists which it deserves. 

G. von GIZzyYCKI. 

UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


THE CuRIsTIAN Etuic. By William Knight, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. London: 
John Murray, 1893. 


This little book reproduces in a clear and pleasant style the cur- 
rent estimate of the contrast between Christian and Pagan Ethics. 
It seems true, as the author maintains, that there is no impossibility 
in ascertaining the general or fundamental features of Christian 
Morality. Jn an interesting section of the Prolegomena to Ethics, 
the late Professor Green furnished some aids to such an estimate, 
and to bring together the essence of this and other representations 
in a popular form would have been a task worth attempting. Pro- 
fessor Knight’s work, however, is more direct, indeed, than such a 
study would have been, but is also less profound and less precise. 
In laying principal stress on the universal mission of Christianity 
as prescribed by its doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, I imagine that he is on safe ground. When 
he further proceeds to approve the common-place estimate, accord- 
ing to which individual immortality is a central Christian doctrine, 
and one of the most powerful of moral levers, we are in more 
debatable territory. The virtue of ‘‘self-sufficience’’—though its 
alleged relation to a Greek virtue of autarkeia seems to cover 
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something which would demand criticism in a fuller notice—and 
the virtue of humility may fairly be taken as distinctively Christian, 
and so to a great extent may the recognition of woman as man’s 
equal, and the general regard for humanity. So long as we keep 
to generalities, indeed, we find little in the book that might not 
have its truth ; but it seems difficult to imagine that a reader, who 
should need instruction of this kind, would not be seriously puz- 
zled or misled by the more definite statements to which Professor 
Knight commits himself. Can it be true that before the intro- 
duction of Christianity the poor and the rich hardly ever met on 
equal terms? And is it not terrible, if true, that ‘‘ Christianity 
has proved to the rich that the poor are as necessary to them to 
give them a sphere for work and well-doing, as the rich are needed 
by the poor to aid them in difficulty or distress?’’ The thought 
seems throughout, after this fashion, to play on the surface; and it 
would hardly be possible to regard the work as a thorough study of 
the question with which it deals, though its gentleness of tone and 
liberality of spirit make it pleasant reading. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
LONDON. 


THE Lazsor MovEMENT. By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. With preface by R. B. Haldane, 
M.P. London: Fisher Unwin. Pp. xii., 98. 


It would not be too much to say that this is a book which no 
‘* Reformer’s Library’’ should be without, and what is more, it is 
a book which no one who desires to take up an intelligent attitude 
towards the labor movement can afford to neglect. And this, 
after all, ought to mean every one ; for at a time when “‘ things are 
in the saddle, and ride mankind,’’ no one can form an ideal of 
duty without some guidance on industrial questions. Mr. Hob- 
house’s brochure will add not only strength, but substance, to 
those who dream dreams, and it will rouse out of their ‘‘ dogmatic 
slumber’’ those who are content to acquiesce in a world of com- 
mercial competition as the best of all possible worlds. I cannot 
hope to do more than indicate the general outline of Mr. Hob- 
house’s argument, which is as skilful and suggestive in execution 
as it is resolute and vigorous in conception. 

Mr. Hobhouse may be said to start from the direct antithesis to 
the point of view summed up in the declaration of Gambetta, that 
‘¢ there is no social movement, but only social movements.’’ That 
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would mean that trade unionism, co-operation, municipal and 
state socialism, are merely empirical and disconnected move- 
ments, seeking merely partial objects by partial methods, with no 
consciousness of being parts of a whole, of being ‘‘ greater than 
they know.’’ So long as this is so, their significance and range 
of action are proportionately lowered: their aims appear to be 
narrow and material, not only to those who judge them from the 
outside, but, what is much worse, to those who are directly en- 
gaged in them. A deeper understanding of them, apart from its 
importance to the intelligent citizen, will not only bring the move- 
ments themselves into a closer alliance, but raise them through 
fruitful interaction to a higher power. Such an understanding 
will be found in the organic idea which underlies them all, and 
this idea is nothing less than a new spirit and a new conception of 
industry,—‘‘a feeling for the common good, a readiness to forego 
personal advantage for the general gain, a recognition of mutual 
dependence.’’ But an idea cannot work without machinery, and 
the machinery by which ‘‘ the new spirit can make its mark upon 
the economic world’’ is provided by trade unionism, co-operation, 
and state and municipal socialism. 

The primary requisite of any economic reform is, ‘‘ that the 
means of livelihood should be shared by all [working ?] members 
of society, and this in such a way that all should have a chance, 
not merely of living, but of making the best of themselves and their 
lives.’” This elementary requirement—the substructure of any 
sound economic system—is met by trade unionism. The signifi- 
cance of trade unions lies in the substitution of collective for in- 
dividual bargaining, and, quite generally, in securing a standard 
remuneration and standard conditions of labor for the worker, 
whether by the compulsion of the law or of the trade. The nearest 
policy of trade unionism is to extend and perfect itself upon its 
own lines: and it would appear that it cannot discharge its ele- 
mentary function in an industrial system without becoming ulti- 
mately coextensive with the whole body of wage-earners. Mr. 
Hobhouse finds ‘‘ grounds of hope’’ in the ‘‘signs’’ of federation, 
national and international, and also in the increasing tendency of 
co-operative and public bodies to fix wages by a standard of life 
rather than by ‘‘ the higgling of the market.’’ 

But, however perfect their organization, there is a limit to the 
work of trade unions. They cannot control the fluctuations of in- 
dustry, arising out of the precarious and wasteful adjustment of 
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production to consumption under a régime of individual competi- 
tion, and they cannot, therefore, provide against the problem of 
the unemployed. Now, demand and supply can be only ‘‘ corre- 
lated’’ through the organization of production by consumers. Mr. 
Hobhouse, following closely upon the lines of Mrs. Webb’s ‘‘ Co- 
operative Movement,’’ finds an adumbration of the solution of 
this problem in workmen’s co-operative stores. And here, again, 
‘€ consumptive co-operation’? must endeavor by means of federa- 
tion to become a national organization. 

But we must go further: there are many things which cannot 
be left to voluntary co-operation, things that all members of the 
community require, and in which there is not much room for 
variety or idiosyncrasy of taste. ‘There is the appropriate sphere 
for the compulsory co-operation of the municipality, or of the 
state, according to the nature and extent of the commodity. 
Under such a system the whole body of consumers, formed into a 
co-operative group or groups, would supply its own wants, use the 
profits of production in relief of taxation or prosecution of public 
purposes, and control the remunerations and conditions of labor. 
But, however far this principle of the control of production by con- 
sumption may be carried (and Mr. Hobhouse would admit that it 
would be difficult to apply it to foreign trade), trade unions will 
be just as much needed to represent the interest of the body of 
producers. 

But the main function of the State is, after all, not so much to 
administer as to control: to be the supreme regulative authority 
over all that is most vital to society as a whole, balancing and har- 
monizing sectional interests, and exercising that kind of regulation 
which cannot be appropriately left to the control of any particular 
set of producers. 

There, then, are the main forms of ‘‘ collective control at work,’’ 
—trade unionism, co-operative consumption,—voluntary, munici- 
pal, and national,—and the state as ‘‘ architectonic.’’ 

But this is not all: the full remuneration of labor implies the 
diminution and final disappearance of a class living on the surplus 
produce of labor,—of the unemployed receivers of rent and inter- 
est. The existence of such aclass and of such a body of wealth is 
plainly at variance with the idea of an industrial democracy, in 
which all are workers and wage-earners, and is equally incompati- 
ble with the essentials of a thoroughly economical system of pro- 
duction, which requires ‘‘ that only good and useful commodities 
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should be produced, and that all the producers of such commodities 
should be remunerated at a suitable rate.’’ Here Mr. Hobhouse 
most ingeniously hoists the competitive system with the ‘‘classical 
economist’s’’ own petard. He uses the conception of ‘‘ the pro- 
ducer’s surplus’’ in order to show that its distribution among 
producers, as effected by commercial competition, is as economi- 
cally wasteful to the community as it is morally degrading to 
the producers themselves. What is needed is to ‘‘ communize’’ 
the surplus products of industry, and for this purpose the machinery 
is provided by the extension of public ownership, and by taxation, 
adjusted in such a manner as ‘‘ to fall exclusively on the surplus of 
industry.”’ 


‘‘We have now considered all the main elements in the disposition of the 
national dividend, and we have tried to show that the various forms of the ‘ labor 
movement,’ previously discussed, would deal far better with them, in the inter- 
ests of society, than the forces of private enterprise and free competition. The 
remuneration of the workers (of every kind) being fixed by the trade unions in 
agreement with the public at large, the surplus remaining would pass to the 
community for common purposes, the profits of enterprise going to communities 
of consumers, whether in the form of co-operative societies, municipal bodies, or 
the State, while rent and interest would go directly to the municipality or the 
nation. Thus each branch of the labor movement has its appropriate part of 
the general problem to work out, and united they give hope of complete solu- 
tion.” 


Mr. Hobhouse is too sincere to shirk difficulties, but I am not 
sure that, within the limits he has imposed upon himself, he 
would not have done better to confine himself to a justification 
and definition of the ‘‘ labor movement,’’ and of the function 
of the different movements within it. He has certainly raised 
more difficulties than were strictly relevant to his purpose, still 
more difficulties than he could satisfactorily discuss within the 
scope of his argument. His discussion of ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest’’ objection is, indeed, admirable; but his treatment of 
the difficulties connected with the sensitiveness of capital, with 
foreign competition, with the existence of a foreign trade at all, 
with State and municipal enterprise generally, with population, is 
sO summary as almost to amount (in the eyes of a reader who is 
not convinced) to flippancy: while his proposal to ‘‘ appropriate’’ 
rent and interest (and apparently profits) is not qualified by the 
enormously important consideration that the adjustment of taxa- 
tion involves other more difficult ‘‘ adjustments,’’ and that, 
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unless it rested to some degree upon a widely-recognized moral 
sentiment, it is likely to lose much even of its material value. 
Mr. Hobhouse, indeed, guards against the idea that machinery can 
avail without morality, but he is so much more interested in en- 
forcing and illustrating the converse, that the moral presupposition 
seems to ‘‘ drop out of his reasoning.’’ 

Taxation is an instrument of which much can be made, not only 
in the redress, but in the organization of the distribution of wealth ; 
but it cannot go beyond a certain point without the concurrence of 
a profound change in moral ideas, as well as of collective control 
in other directions. It implies that society is permeated by the 
sentiment of a democratic standard of life, to which a life that is 
much above or much below a level that is within the reach of all 
is equally abhorrent. The significance of the demand for a “ living’ 
wage is, that it puts a material demand upon a moral basis. The 
assumption of such a demand is, that a certain standard of life 
should be secured to all who contribute to the service of society. 
It implies a society in which all are equally means and ends; in 
which no one is a mere ‘‘ means’’ or a mere ‘‘end.’’ In view of 
such an ideal, the difficulties of socialism are indeed great, but the 
difficulties of individualism are, as Mr. Hobhouse shows, infinitely 
greater. And in proportion as the idea embodied in this demand 
becomes an active social sentiment, in proportion as it finds ex- 
pression in the collective control of industry, progress by taxation 
will be one of many means by which ethical advance can be marked 
and secured. Apart from this general progress, an appeal to taxa- 
tion as a means of extinguishing rent, profits, and interest is 
likely to be self-defeating. ‘* We can adjust taxation as we please.’’ 
Can we? Certainly not in a community which is still mainly in- 
dividualistic, both in sentiment and in methods of industry, and 
in a world which still provides many places of refuge to fugitive 
capital. As Mr. Hobhouse himself suggests, the more excellent 
way of communizing rent and interest lies in the gradual extension 
of public industry, ‘‘at each step of which some fragment of land 
and capital passes to the community,’’ and (we may add) in taxing 
such incomes as are a mere tribute levied on society, and can 
be really distinguished as ‘‘unearned.’’ Not that the importance 
of modifying the actual distribution of wealth can be well exag- 
gerated ; it is a very real part of the general problem of collective 
control. Mr. Hobhouse might have shown not only that the ex- 
tension of public industry is blocked by ‘‘ unearned increment,’’ 
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but that the indefinite, and, for the most part, useless and uncul- 
tivated variety of consumption that arises out of the possession of 
large and idle incomes is one of the greatest obstacles to the ex- 
tension of the organization of production by consumers. On 
the whole, Mr. Hobhouse’s treatment of taxation is slighter and 
vaguer, less practical and convincing, than that of the other forms 
of ‘‘ collective control.’’ 

And, indeed, the general tendency of the argument, as is, perhaps, 
only natural, is to become more and more abstract, in spite of its 
generally positive character. For instance, I am not sure that Mr. 
Hobhouse and other collectivists, who speak so easily of ‘* the or- 
ganization of production by consumers,’’ do not allow themselves 
to become victims of an abstraction. Although I admit that the 
conception is in itself fruitful and suggestive, its applicability to 
facts is not so clear on closer inspection. It is a far cry from 
workmen’s co-operative stores to the co-operative community. 
Collectivism in the provision of personal wants presupposes not 
only a high collective spirit and intelligence, and a general sim- 
plification of life, but a much greater uniformity of conditions and 
of wants than seems within measurable distance. And, further, I 
cannot but think that latter-day Socialists are ridden by an idea when 
they treat co-operative production with indifference or, much more 
frequently, with contempt. They speak as if the idea of co-operation 
in production meant nothing more than the self-governing work- 
shop, the substitution of competitive groups for the competition 
of individuals. ‘The objection would apply equally to the self- 
governing municipality, so far as it went beyond the provision of 
local services ; but, at any rate, it fails to recognize that the prin- 
ciple which the co-operative workshop envisages is conceived as 
applicable to any form of employment. It is the principle that, 
in the interest of the development and character of the worker as 
much as in that of faithfulness and perfection in work, the work- 
man should be made to feel that, even if he does not own the 
means of production, he has a definitely-recognized interest in the 
direction of the work. It is, in fact, the principle of the realization 
of democratic self-government in industry. Difficult as the appli- 
cation of this principle may be (and it is, after all, the basis of 
William Morris’s demand for a free and popular industry, as the 
condition of artisans rising again into artists), the principle itself is 
not less essential to free and democratic industry than the protec- 
tion of the workman as simple wage-earner, to say nothing of the 
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education of the workman it implies. There is just a tendency in 
the new school of Socialists to become mechanical and pedantic. 
One does not quite see what provision is made for the instinct of 
perfection, which can only be born again in men whose work gives 
play to all their faculties. The ‘‘ control of industry by the body 
of producers’’ must mean more than the control of the wage, and 
‘*the control of production by the consumers’’ must include a 
representation of the workers who quite conceivably might not be 
the consumers of that particular produce. Control by the con- 
sumers is not quite so democratic in principle as it sounds, and 
something of the old ‘‘ co-operative faith’’ might be said (in Mr. 
Hobhouse’s language) to ‘‘ fill a gap’’ left by the modern collec- 
tivist. The trade unionist is reputed (rightly or wrongly) to be much 
more interested in raising the standard of wages than the standard 
of work: and it does not follow the mere fact of his passing into the 
employment of a community of consumers (however democratic in 
form) would give him a greater sense of honor and responsibility. 
‘¢ The honor of the craft’’ is just the motive from below that is want- 
ing to the organization from above, and it is just the motive which 
‘co-operative production’’ is endeavoring to recreate. There 
is something rather hard and pragmatical in the doctrinaire cate- 
gories into which the modern Socialist would compress the indus- 
trial life, and I am not at all sure that the most formative element 
in the new system of industry may not come from such humble 
efforts as ‘‘ rural industries,’’ ‘‘ arts and crafts guilds,” and other 
revivals of popular industry. 

But I have rather forced myself into the position of an outside 
critic: the main principle which Mr. Hobhouse succeeds most 
eminently in establishing is ‘‘ simple’ enough. 

‘«It assumes that intelligence is better than blind force, and reaches its end 
more speedily and surely. It holds that the economic well-being of society is 
the true end of industry, and that this end will therefore be reached better than 
by the haphazard interaction of unintelligent forces. It holds that self-interest 
acts intelligently enough for self; but, inasmuch as it totally disregards the wel- 
fare of others, it is to be regarded, relatively to that welfare, as a blind and 
often destructive force. It holds that, apart from the control of industry by the 
community for its own ends, there is no force but that of self-interest to impel 
and guide production, and that therefore the withdrawal of collective control 
leaves industry to the interaction of blind forces, producing mixed good and evil, 
with no necessary tendency to progress, no pre-established ‘ economic harmony’ 
between self-interest and the common weal. Accordingly, on the ground that 
intelligence is more effective than brute matter, and that the control of the com- 
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munity is the only possible intelligent agency which can direct the course of 
economic progress, it advocates the substitution of such control for the present 
chaos of the economic world.” 


It is difficult to praise too much the luminousness, the vigor, 
and the skill with which Mr. Hobhouse works out this idea, as it 
is difficult to admire too much his seriousness of purpose, his sin- 
cerity of feeling, and his uncompromising idealism. The distinc- 
tion of his method as a Socialist lies in its being at once ideal and 
positive. ‘‘ What concerns us to-day is, not the possibility of a 
complete ideal, but the practical value and immediate promise of 
certain existing tendencies,’’ This is the language of the true 
idealist, who does not simply develop a scheme logical in itself and 
yet out of relation to any facts or tendencies, but analyzes facts and 
tendencies more deeply than most men, in order to discover the 
direction in which they lead; who cannot only outline an ideal 
which fires and stimulates the imagination, but can discern its promise 
and potency in the gropings of the present. And the construc- 
tiveness of Collectivism as a theory lies, not so much in its adapta- 
bility to immediate application, as in its furnishing us with a guide 
as to what to accept, and what to reject, in the conflicting offers of 
social reformers. If, as it ought, it encourages ‘‘ experiment,”’ it 
has also—and that is its distinction in modern politics—a criterion 
and touch-stone to apply to this and that ‘“‘reform.’’ Does it, or 
does it not, make for such an organization of industry as shall 
secure to the community the greatest amount and the widest exten- 


sion of good and noble life? 
SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JOHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


SOCIALISM ; ITS GROWTH AND OuTCOME. By William Morris and 
E. Belfort Bax. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1893. 
Pp; Vises 336. 

The announcement a few months ago in the columns of the 
press devoted to ‘‘ forthcoming publications’’ of what purported 
to be an éditton de luxe of a history of Socialism may have called 
forth a smile on the faces of readers who had not associated the 
advocacy of such opinions with the issue of handsome volumes. 
Eut the smile would have died away when they recognized the 
name of one of the joint authors. Even in its cheaper form, the 
typographical excellence of the book, and the width of its mar- 
gins, attest the regard for nicety with which the productions of 
VoL. IV.—No. 4 36 
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Mr. William Morris, whether in literature or in house-decoration, 
are generally and justly associated. But, apart from the care 
bestowed on the material shape in which the doctrines are set 
forth and the story narrated, we do not know that there is any- 
thing in the book which may not be found in what the authors 
themselves describe as the ‘‘ many treatises on Socialism, large and 
small, hostile and friendly, that have appeared of late years.’’ The 
very appearance of such treatises is indeed one of those signs, 
which Mr. Morris and Mr. Bax are eager to note,—and perhaps it 
is more deserving of remark than many others,—of the interest 
taken in the subject ; and no candid observer of the drift of opinion 
can deny that, mingled with some amount of vague sentimentalism, 
there are now in operation eager yearnings for an improvement in 
the condition of the more unfortunate classes of society and persist- 
ent and reasoned aspirations for what has been called the moralizing 
of economic relations. Socialist writers have also, as the authors of 
the volume before us contend, this strong point to urge in favor of 
their speculations, that society has undergone remarkable changes 
in the past, and that, given sufficient lapse of time, it is impossible 
to determine what further changes may ensue in the future. But 
the argument, their opponents may retort, is capable of a double 
application ; and they may urge that, despite of the sweeping nature 
of some of these changes, certain elements in human character have 
manifested an obstinate persistency which may continue to disap- 
point cherished hopes and fond ideas. In this book, however, Mr, 
Morris and Mr. Bax dwell on the past rather than the future; and 
they are in accordance with the chief exponents of that scientific 
Socialism, of which, as propounded by the subtle dialectic of Marx, 
they furnish a summary in one of their chapters, in following this 
course. In the details of the historical narrative they also adhere, 
with few, if any, exceptions, to the traditions of those exponents, 
and endeavor to trace an “‘ irresistible evolution,’’ which is to issue 
in the ultimate ‘‘emancipation’’ of labor from the ‘‘ bondage’ to 
capitalism in which it is now ‘‘enslaved.’’ From Ancient Society 
to the Classical and then to the Medizval Period, from that through 
the Renaissance and Reformation to Modern Society, and from 
that again through Socialism Militant to Socialism Triumphant, the 
tale is unfolded, with the same emphasis laid on certain features, 
and the same interpretation given to certain incidents, as are to 
be met with in any recent statement of the socialistic articles of 
belief. Sometimes, no doubt, the observations are just and the 
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criticism deserved ; but throughout the bias is unmistakable and the 
epithets are not seldom as extravagant as they are freely lavished. 
If this is history, it is history written with a purpose, and the judge 
is merged in the advocate. But it is frequently a mere repetition of 
what we have seen elsewhere; and we cannot honestly say that the 
failings of the book, as they seem to us, are redeemed by any 
novelty of treatment or freshness of illustration. 
L. L. PRICE. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


LABOUR AND THE PoPpULAR WELFARE. By W. H. Mallock. Lon- 

don: Adam & Charles Black, 1893. Pp. vii., 336. 

Mr. Mallock’s gifts as an attractive and forcible writer find ample 
scope in this interesting book. He has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether and emphasizing some important economic truths which may 
well cause rash reformers to ponder and despondent prophets to 
hesitate. The truths may indeed be found in their essence in some 
recent economic treatises; and perhaps Mr. Mailock is inclined to 
claim too large a measure of originality for many of his points. 
But he may fairly appropriate the distinction of presenting them in 
a guise in which they are calculated to arrest the attention of those 
who might otherwise leave them unheeded. The main tendency of 
his argument can hardly fail to carry conviction to an open mind, 
although each particular stage may not command entire adherence, 
and it is difficult to place absolute reliance on all his statistics in 
the lack of quoted authority for each. His contention is that the 
chief factor in the production of the national income is not land 
or labor but ability, which he identifies with capital as a living, 
active force. The immense growth in the national income during 
the last century has been due, he contends, to this ability, and labor 
has been able to secure so large a share of the results that, broadly 
speaking, it has divided among its numbers a sum which would 
amount to the whole of the income of the nation in times not long 
gone by. By natural means, aided by such weapons as combination, 
it has achieved as great an object as the most illimitable ambition of 
the socialist could command, or his most extravagant hopes antici- 
pate. Ability, however,—and this is the moral of the book,—is a 
factor which may easily disappear before mischievous influence, and 
it is intangible in character and incapable of general diffusion. This 
is Mr. Mallock’s main thesis, and it is presented with persuasive 
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ability. It is accompanied by many suggestive and acute reflections 
on side issues which arise in the course of his argument. 
L. L. PRICE. 


Sociat Peace. By Dr. G. Von Schulze-Gaevernitz, translated by 
C. M. Wickstead, B.A., and edited by Graham Wallas, M.A. 
London: Swan Sonnenschien & Co,, 1893. Pp. xx., 300. 


This book constitutes a double volume in the ‘‘ Social Science’’ 
Series being issued by the publishers. It is an abridged translation 
of the author’s larger work in two volumes (‘‘ Zum Socialen Frie- 
den’’), published at Leipzig in 1890, and it forms a very careful 
and well-informed account of the Great Industrial Revolution in 
England, of the phases through which it has passed, and of the 
phenomena, political and social, that have accompanied its progress. 
The author is neither a pessimist nor an enthusiast, but a historian 
dealing with the history of a most important social movement after 
the manner of one who understands the peculiar features it presents 
in England and who certainly has got a firm grasp of some of its 
underlying principles. He regards the economic situation and the 
social question as being in a stage half a century more advanced in 
England than in Germany. The former country he considers has 
lived through the violent and revolutionary phases of the process 
of expansion and is now on the road to social peace. The frank 
and unconditional recognition by the employers of the aims and 
methods of unionism among the workers has almost come about 
in England, and the change in the relationship is being accom- 
panied by an increasingly sympathetic attitude towards the workers 
on the part of the classes. The transition of power from the lat- 
ter to the former will, in fact, go on peacefully in England. ‘‘ No 
Englishman doubts it, be he on the right or the left, employer or em- 
ployed. Nowhere do we meet the social pessimism so familiar in 
Germany, nowhere the belief among the lower classes that salvation 
can only come through the overthrow and destruction of the existing 
order.’’ A marked feature of the change which is in progress he 
finds to be the gradual rise in the position of the workers which is 
taking place. There are no signs of that growing degradation of 
the class predicted by Marx. The goal of the English labor move- 
ment may be still far off, but, as the author foresees, efforts made 
to reach it will be along the lines of the existing organization of 
society. 

BENJAMIN KIpb. 
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CoLtecTreD Essays. By T. H. Huxley, Vol. I. METHOD AND 
Resutts. London: Macmillan & Co., 1893. Pp. viii., 430. 


This first volume of Professor Huxley’s collected essays opens 
with a brief but very interesting autobiographical sketch of his 
earlier years. Its other contents are as follows: I. A lecture ‘‘On 
the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge,’’ the phrase 
‘‘improvement of natural knowledge’’ being suggested by the pro- 
fessed aim of the Royal Society ; II. An account of ‘‘ The Progress 
of Science from 1837-1887,’’ which was contributed to a volume 
published in the Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria’s reign; III. The 
famous Edinburgh discourse of 1868, ‘‘On the Physical Basis of 
Life ;’’? IV. A lecture on Descartes’ Discourse on Method, delivered, 
as appears from internal evidence, before a Young Men’s Christian 
Association (it is much to be regretted that the original occasion 
or form of publication is not stated in every case); V. A paper 
‘On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata and its History ;’’ 
VI. A lecture on “ Administrative Nihilism’’ (1871)—the well 
known criticism of /atssez-faire; three political essays of much 
later date (1890):—VII. ‘‘On the Natural Inequality of Men ;’’ 
VIII. ‘‘ Natural and Political Rights ;’’ IX. ‘* Government: An- 
archy gr Regimentation.’’ 

At the close of his autobiographical sketch, Professor Huxley 
puts down in notable words what has been his chief aim in life: 
‘¢ To promote the increase of natural knowledge and to forward the 
application of scientific methods of investigation to all the prob- 
lems of life to the best of my ability, in the conviction, which has 
grown with my growth and strengthened with my strength, that 
there is no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind except veracity 
of thought and of action, and the resolute facing of the world as it 
is when the garment of make-believe by which pious hands have 
hidden its uglier features is stripped off. It is with this intent that 
I have subordinated any reasonable, or unreasonable, ambition for 
scientific fame which I may have permitted myself to entertain to 
other ends; to the popularisation of science ; to the development 
and organisation of scientific education ; to the endless series of 
battles and skirmishes over evolution ; and to untiring opposition 
to that ecclesiastical spirit, that clericalism, which in England, as 
everywhere else, and to whatever denomination it may belong, is 
the deadly enemy of science.’’ Opinions may indeed differ as to 
whether Mr. Huxley’s recent polemics about Gadarene swine and 
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such topics, evidencing as they do his versatility and dexterity in 
the new region of historical criticism, have always been helping on 
the ‘* New Reformation’’ as much as the quieter work of promoting 
** the increase of natural knowledge.’’ But no unprejudiced person 
can question the sincerity, the intellectual honesty, and the con- 
sciousness of moral responsibility which have distinguished the 
whole of his long and brilliant career as one of the pioneers of 
his age ; and if there is less courage required nowadays in combating 
the ‘‘ ecclesiastical spirit’’ in England than was required twenty or 
thirty years ago, the change in England and in the ecclesiastical 
spirit itself is in no small part due to Mr. Huxley’s own courage in 
the past. 

To the student of modern thought Mr. Huxley’s writings have, 
however, a far greater significance than belongs to the merely nega- 
tive work of breaking down barriers of prejudice. Among scien- 
tific men he has always been conspicuously free from the narrow- 
ness of specialism; much as he may enjoy an occasional kick at 
** metaphysics,’’ he is himself a metaphysician in the same sense as 
Descartes and Berkeley and Kant. And, against the authority of 
many revered names among our philosophical thinkers, I will even 
venture to say that he has done better work in laying the founda- 
tions of a defensible idealism in metaphysics and in ethics than 
many of those who have denounced ‘‘ Materialism’’ most loudly. 
The essence of Mr. Huxley’s philosophy I take to be his clear recog- 
nition of the truth which has been so admirably expressed by Mr. 
W. M. Salter in these words: ‘‘ The only charge against materialism 
is, that it can be finally stated only in terms of idealism’’ (‘‘ First 
Steps in Philosophy,”’ p. 70). It is true that Mr. Huxley often seems 
to put idealism and materialism on the same level; but a careful 
study of his language shows that he really gives the idealist the last 
word, though, quite rightly I think, he prefers ‘the materialistic 
terminology”’ in the special sciences (p. 164). It is true also that 
Mr. Huxley stops at the starting-point of idealism; and for those 
who remain there such idealism may mean little more than sensa- 
tionalism. But, when matter and force have been dethroned from 
the place in which the ordinary materialistic metaphysics of scien- 
tific men sets them up and resolved into ‘‘ forms of consciousness’’ 
(p- 193), the way is open for those to go further who are prepared 
to do so. 

In another way Mr. Huxley shows his kinship to the philosophers 
whom the enthusiasts of the special sciences of nature are too apt 
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to revile in ignorance. He appreciates the scientific services of 
‘the sages of antiquity from Thales to Galen’’ (p. 43), and, as Sir 
Frederick Pollock says should be done at the beginning of every 
scientific study, he in effect takes off his hat to the great ‘‘ Master of 
those that know,’’ who after centuries of half-blind worship and a 
long period of cheap contempt is at length in our age coming to be 
known and valued aright. And along with this appreciation of 
the Greeks goes a due emancipation from the foolish English notion 
that Bacon was the father of modern science. Fortunately, as Mr. 
Huxley points out, scientific men praised Bacon but did not follow 
his advice. ‘‘Even the eloquent advocacy of the Chancellor 
brought no unmixed good to physical sciences.’’ It is not the 
searching for ‘‘ fruits,’’ the desire to increase the comforts and con- 
veniences of life, but the desire for knowledge which has led to the 
progress of science (p. 56). In Descartes and not in Bacon Mr. 
Huxley finds the true initiation of modern thought,—scientific and 
philosophical. Mr. Huxley’s history of philosophy—though he 
might not like to have it put in that way—seems more Hegelian 
than Comtist. 

In turning to the political essays, we find the same war against 
‘abstract thinking’’ which is characteristic of the great German 
Idealist, and the same striving to recognize the elements of truth in 
opposing and one-sided theories. Thus Mr. Huxley can appreciate 
the value of the idea of organism as applied to society without 
ignoring the value of the notion of ‘‘Social contract’’ (p. 272). 
The criticisms of Anarchy and of State-Socialism in the essays of 
1890 may seem at first sight to imply too contented an acceptance 
of the status guo,—another link of sympathy with Hegel,—but in 
his closing paragraphs Mr. Huxley says what should correct that 
impression and even falls back on Fichte’s ‘‘ Closed Industrial 
State’ as an ideal (p. 429). I think that Mr. Huxley has hardly 
done justice to the full significance of Rousseau, though unlike most 
people who attack that epoch-making writer, he does recognize the 
inconsistency of the theories of the ‘‘ Contract Social’’ with the too 
fruitful paradoxes of the earlier ‘‘ Discourses’’ (p. 298). But in his 
diagnosis of recent cases of conscious or unconscious Rousseauism 
Mr. Huxley lays his finger on the diseased parts with unfailing 
promptness and precision. Thus Mr. Henry George’s notion that 
every man has an equal ‘‘ natural right”’ to the soil of the country 
is shown to be quite incompatible with the nationalization of any 
particular land by the section of the human race that happens to be 
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living on it at the time. This gap between the political rights of 
the citizen, which admit of historical explanation (and, therefore, 
as is sometimes forgotten, of modification by legislation) and any 
alleged natural rights of the whole human race was pointed out long 
ago by Bentham in his ‘‘ Anarchical Fallacies,’’ but as anarchical 
fallacies live long after they have been scientifically vivisected, what 
Mr. Huxley has written on this matter is ‘‘ most wholesome doctrine 
and necessary for these times.’’ As he says himself, ‘‘ We shall 
never think rightly in politics until we have cleared our minds of 
delusions; and more especially of the philosophical delusions 
which have infested political thought for centuries’? (p. 424). 
Similarly, he more than once calls attention to the population diffi- 
culty which all socialistic schemes either ignore or evade by too great 
a trust in the beneficence of Nature in all her works,—except the 
production of the present system of society. On the other hand, 
Mr. Huxley understands the conceptions of biological evolution too 
well to accept the mere struggle for existence due to pressure of 
population as any ethical or political solution whatever. ‘‘ The 
creature that survives a free-fight only demonstrates his superior 
fitness for coping with free-fighters,—not any other kind of supe- 
riority’’ (p. 428). 

Adopting from Locke the maxim that ‘‘ the end of government 
is the good of mankind,’’ Mr. Huxley defines this ethical and 
political end, in terms suggested by Spinoza, as ‘‘ the attainment by 
every man of all the happiness which he can enjoy without dimin- 
ishing the happiness of his fellow-men’’ (p. 281). Here again, as 
in his metaphysics, Mr. Huxley only takes us to the beginning of 
the ethical problem; but what he practically means is evidently the 
same as T. H. Green’s conception of a ‘‘common good.’’ Even 
Green, it may be necessary to remind the more vehement of anti- 
hedonists, defined positive freedom as ‘‘a power or capacity of 
doing or enjoying something worth doing or enjoying, and that, 
too, something that we do or enjoy in common with others.’’ Mr. 
Huxley does not leave ‘‘ happiness’ quite unanalyzed. ‘‘If we 
inquire,’’ he says, ‘‘ what kinds of happiness come under this defi- 
nition, we find those derived from the sense of security or peace ; 
from wealth or commodity, obtained by commerce; from art,— 
whether it be architecture, sculpture, painting, music, or literature ; 
from knowledge or science ; and, finally, from sympathy or friend- 
ship.’’ There are, indeed, problems lurking under these phrases more 
difficult perhaps than Mr. Huxley fully realizes. ‘‘ No man is any 
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worse off because another acquires wealth by trade, or by the exer- 
cise of a profession.’’ Not necessarily, perhaps, but the sentence 
(written in 1871) seems to imply a rather fuller belief in the uni- 
versal beneficence of economic competition than would be accepted 
now even by fairly orthodox economists. Even with regard to the 
enjoyment of art, does not the 4nd of picture, the 4imd of music, 
etc., make a good deal of difference in the possibility of its enjoy- 
ment by many? And should we be obliged to say that that was 
always ethically the best which could be enjoyed by most? Even 
friendship, as Aristotle warns us, cannot be extended indefinitely 
without becoming ‘‘watery.’’ Mr. Huxley’s conception of the 
ethical end is, like Bentham’s, intended only as a rough guide in 
legislation ; but, like Bentham’s, it seems to involve that very dogma 
of the natural equality of mankind against which both protest. 


Davip G. RITCHIE. 
Jesus CoLLEGE, OxForRD. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEauTiFuL. Vol. II. Being a Contri- 
bution to its Theory and to a Discussion of the Arts. By Wil- 
liam Knight, Professor of Philosophy in St. Andrews. London: 
John Murray, 1893. 


Professor Knight contributes two volumes on the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of the Beautiful’ to the series of University Extension Manuals 
issued by Mr. John Murray, of London. The first, which appeared 
a year ago, contained a “‘ History of Aésthetic,’’ of which Profes- 
sor Knight himself says, ‘‘ It was not my aim to trace the organic 
evolution of dogma from school to school. My purpose was to 
give an impartial account of the greater theories seriatim, along 
with an outline of the more important treatises on the Beautiful.’’ 
In the second volume the author devotes eighty-four of his two 
hundred and eighty-one pages to a discussion of the theory of 
zsthetic, being occupied throughout the remainder of the book 
with a discussion of the several arts and with short sketches of 
Russian and Danish esthetic. 

Professor Knight cannot be congratulated either on the arrange- 
ment or the treatment of his subject-matter. The most essential 
characteristics of University Extension Manuals—brevity, lucidity, 
and the presentation of the most salient and essential features of 
the subject dealt with—have been sacrificed. By refusing to 
trace the organic evolution of thought in this matter, Professor 
Knight has given us, in his first volume, a chronicle rather than a 
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history, and, in his second, a meagre abstract statement of zsthetic 
theories detached from the illuminating considerations of time, 
place, and circumstance. The result in the mind of the student 
will be, it is to be feared, a confused mass of ideas about Beauty, 
without order or organic connection either logical or historical. 
Time and space are wasted in both volumes over matter not strictly 
relevant, while the main issues are not satisfactorily worked out. 
Professor Knight’s own point of view is not quite readily ascer- 

tainable. His apparent indefiniteness in esthetic seems to belong 

to an apparent indefiniteness in his theory of Reality. We are 

told of an ‘‘underlying ding-an-sich,’’ to which Beauty leads us, 

and of an ‘‘ Archetype of Beauty,’’ after which Art is the endeavor, 

without any clear idea being given us of what these terms imply 

for Professor Knight. We hear of ‘‘ Beauty which cannot appear 

or disappear, but which always is, always was, and always will be 

at the very core of things, and at the centre of the universe ;’’ we 

hear that art conducts us to ‘‘ the sphere of the One, which is also 7 
the realm of the infinitely vague, a realm where Truth, Goodness, 

and Beauty reside in their elements, and which we are only able 

to interpret by analogy, while we see it ‘through a glass darkly.’ ”’ 

Perhaps this means something which would be most illuminating 

if one could understand it, but it is not easily understood. To 

the present writer, at least, it does not appear that Professor Knight 

has made any real contribution to the theory of esthetic. 

M. S. GILLILAND. 
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ALBERT BRISBANE. A Mental Biography. With a Character Study. 
By his Wife, Redelia Brisbane. Boston, Mass. : Arena Publish- 
ing Company, 1893. 





Albert Brisbane (born 1809, died 1890) was an independent rep- 
resentative of the social side of the Transcendental movement, 
with whose best-known leaders he had at one time a relation of a 
certain sympathy in views and of some personal friendship, although 
never of any closer discipleship. He himself was known as a dis- 
ciple of Fourier, for whose social theories he during a considerable 
period attempted to win a hearing in this country. He was rather 
a man of personal experience than a scholar, rather a maker of 
humane projects than a consecutive or constructive thinker, and 
rather a wanderer than anything else. It is in his character as 
wanderer that this book, the product of the devotion of the wife 
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who cared for him in his old age, chiefly presents him to us. The 
writer was married to him in 1877. Taking a deep interest in his 
thoughts as the product of his career, she persuaded him at one 
time to dictate to her a series of confessions, which she was able to 
guide into autobiographical channels. The result is a somewhat 
fragmentary account of his youth and early maturity. 

Such a book attracts not from any value as an exposition of doc- 
trine (for to such avalue it makes no claim) but from its simplicity 
as a confession, and as a revelation of a type that has now passed 
away. This natural Transcendentalist (for such, in our vague Amer- 
ican sense of the word, our subject was, despite his unwillingness 
to accept metaphysical formulas) was born in Batavia, New York, 
‘‘within hearing of the roar of the cataract of Niagara.’”’ His 
father was of Scotch, his mother of English descent. From the 
former, Brisbane acquired a scepticism in matters of religion ; from 
the latter’s varied home-teaching he gained a wide curiosity as to 
the things of the world and of life. A great love of nature at- 
tracted him to early meditations on universal problems. At fifteen 
years of age he was visited by a mighty “‘intuition,’’ as to the prob- 
lem of his life, which was henceforth to find ‘‘ What is the work of 
man [#.e., of humanity as an organic whole) on this earth?’ This 
intuition was from the start, as he later remembered it, at once 
universal and fairly definite. It was distinct from mere personal 
ambition for political success of any sort. It was a vast desire to 
know the place and business of the human race viewed in its whole- 
ness. In the light of this intuition, Brisbane, as a youth, devoted 
some time, under his father’s general supervision, to study in New 
York city. The study resulted in a good knowledge of modern 
languages ; but there was little systematic general education at 
this stage of his career, or, for that matter, later, although in time, 
through his extensive curiosity, he plainly acquired much infor- 
mation, In 1828, in pursuit of the now ardently desired solu- 
tion of the ‘‘ mystery of man’s destiny,’’ Brisbane went abroad, 
listened in Paris to Cousin’s lectures, and then, in 1829, proceed- 
ing to Berlin, heard Hegel, and took personal instruction in the 
Hegelian philosophy from Michelet. Both in Paris and in Berlin, 
and later everywhere in the journeys here recorded, Brisbane ap- 
pears as both skilful and fortunate in his social relations, however 
busy he might be in study. The result of the study of Hegel’s 
doctrine, in view of the crabbedness of the Berlin teachers, and 
the hopeless unpreparedness of Brisbane’s enthusiastic young mind, 
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was very naturally an utter disappointment. With characteristic 
longing for novelty, the disillusioned student felt that he ‘‘had seen 
enough of Christian civilization for awhile, and that it would be a 
relief to make an excursion east to Turkey, and look at barbaric 
civilization.’’ The Turks proved more suggestive than Hegel, and, 
though painful to look upon, were after all not so disappointing as the 
Berlin circle, since one knew in advance what to expect of them. 
The contrast of the two civilizations, Eastern and Western, was 
seen to turn upon the place of woman in the social order, and Bris- 
bane returned with a mind full of vague but ardent thoughts con- 
cerning the social ideal. Henceforth one finds in him essentially 
the sensitive scrutinizer of society,—a man altogether too unsys- 
tematic to work out any one theoretical plan suited to his own 
ideals, and altogether too critical, meanwhile, to be satisfied per- 
manently with the doctrine of anybody else (even Fourier’s sys- 
tem, which he later for awhile adopted, failed in the end wholly to 
content him). His value as an individual apparently lay, so far as 
this book presents him, precisely in this his sensitiveness to social 
conditions, whose variations he loved to watch, whose crises he 
often, as interested foreign observer, studied at very close quarters, 
whose every color he examined with all the love of a naturalist, but 
whose symptoms he never learned, as leader or reformer, practically 
to control or even deeply to affect. For he plainly lacked the 
leader’s ruthlessness and the reformer’s dogged perseverance. It is 
indeed a pity that so open-eyed an observer, who feared nothing, 
who was absolutely free from religious and other similar traditional 
prejudices, who loved the flavor of danger, and knew and was fond 
of all sorts and conditions of men, did not take fuller contemporary 
notes of his wanderings and of the great events that he later wit- 
nessed. The period of Brisbane’s personal relations with Fourier, 
which are here sketched at some length, closed his first stay abroad. 
He returned in 1834. 

The later periods of Brisbane’s career are narrated with greater 
inequality. There are many decidedly attractive moments and 
episodes, but once for all it is rather the personality than the doc- 
trines which excite the present reviewer’s interest in this volume ; 
and one can only wish that Brisbane’s personal reminiscences had 
been even more fully, and certainly more consecutively, recorded. 
One gets some noteworthy glimpses of the Transcendental move- 
ment. Brisbane’s own efforts at practical reform in this country 
do not, however, appear in a very dramatic light. Later visits to 
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Europe show us something of the days of 1848. The closing chap- 
ters of the volume are devoted to some of Brisbane’s theories, first 
upon his social ideals, of which the present reviewer has no expert 
judgment, and then of his speculations upon more or less general 
and cosmical topics. It is a pity that the notes upon these matters 
were not submitted, in advance of publication, to some student of 
the physical sciences, who might have counselled the omission of 
certain quite unnecessary and elementary errors, without the pres- 
ence of which Brisbane’s more speculative views would have been 
no less attractive. The work, as a whole, will interest a good many 
lovers of uncommon types of humane experience. 
Jos1AH Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. By A. J. Dadson. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1893. Pp. 348. 


The impression left on the mind after reading this book is one of 
regret that it should have been written, or that, having been written, 
the title which it bears should have been chosen for it. Its prin- 
cipal fault is perhaps that the author does not possess the range of 
knowledge necessary to the proper handling of the subject he has 
undertaken. The writer’s acquaintance with biological subjects is 
not extensive. For his science he has apparently drawn on the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, a volume or two of the International 
Scientific Series, Haeckel’s ‘‘ History of Creation,’’ and a few simi- 
lar books. ‘The facts collected from these sources are set forth in 
the first part of the book under the title of ‘‘ Evolution,’’ and they 
are made the basis of much bitter language in the second part of 
the book under the head of ‘ Religion.’’ The Christian religion 
and ‘‘ the Christian’s god’’ are in particular subjected to a style of 
criticism which reminds one of the debates at the Hall of Science, 
Islington, in the early days of the late Mr. Bradlaugh. The time 
has gone by for the treatment of so large a subject in this narrow 
partisan spirit. From those who, in dealing with religious systems, 
profess to approach in a scientific spirit the largest and most im- 
posing class of phenomena connected with our social evolution, we 
expect something more nowadays. To profess, as the writer does, 
to see nothing more in these systems than a set of baleful influences 
constituting ‘‘a curse so great that the aggregate of all the evils 
that have afflicted man is small in comparison,’’ is but to admit 
that he does not possess essential qualifications for treating his sub- 
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ject scientifically. Even though he might lack qualities necessary 
to the proper treatment of the question from its ethical side, he 
should at least have known that a first principle of evolutionary 
science is that no class of phenomena peculiar to life under any of 
its aspects is without its utilitarian history, or could have been 


evolved at all if its influence was merely hurtful. 
BENJAMIN Kipp. 


THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELIGION. ‘The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Glasgow in 18y2. By F. Max 
Miiller, K.M. London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1893. Pp. xxiii., 585. 


The curious, almost self-contradictory, title given by Professor 
Max Miller to his concluding course of Gifford Lectures is readily 
explained when regarded in the light of the three preceding series. 
It may therefore be advisable to recall the lecturer’s general plan. 
The initial course, which bore the title ‘‘ Natural Religion,’’ was 
in the main devoted to an exposition of the author’s own stand- 
point. His aim was to show that the only fruitful method ap- 
plicable to the elucidation of religious phenomena must necessarily 
be historical. Proceeding on the lines thus indicated, the investi- 
gator is brought face to face with an endless array of facts which, 
even after some reflection, do not appear to supply any very definite 
principles. Accordingly, Professor Miiller introduced certain de- 
ductions of his own, warranted, as he contended, by inspection of 
the evidence. As the historical sequence unfolds itself, religious 
effort is observed to have progressed in two marked directions. 
Human aspiration takes form either in the belief in an absolute 
power permeating things in the finite world, or in a conviction 
that man has a soul peculiar to himself and infinite, because destined 
to deathlessness. Of these tendencies the former was discussed in 
the second course under the title of ‘‘ Physical Religion ;’’ the 
latter in the third series as ‘‘ Anthropological Religion.’’ Here 
the infinite in the physical universe and the corresponding spirit in 
man are abstracted from one another, and are regarded as if they 
were capable of free treatment in isolation. Two infinites, if such 
a meaningless phrase be permissible, are thus set over against one 
another, or, at least, come to be conceived as parallel forces. The 
object of the final course, now before us, is to exhibit the attempts 
which have been made to bridge over the chasm that must remain. 
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The inquiry is ‘‘ theosophical’’ in the original sense of this term. 
It deals, as the author himself says, with ‘‘ The highest knowledge 
of God within the reach of the human soul.’’ It is ‘‘ psycho- 
logical,’’ because it seeks to unify the soul with God, to find out, 
that is, an inner psychical element common to both. 

The plan of this series is entirely historical. The varied attempts 
to account for the relation between the human soul and deity are 
passed in review, and the gradual growth of conviction on the 
subject, especially after the advent of Christianity, is traced. The 
first four lectures are introductory. Then follow seven discourses 
on immortality, the future state, and kindred topics, as illustrated 
by the ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,’’ by Plato, and by Sufiism. 
The religion of Persia, the philosophical systems of the Hindus, 
and some characteristics of Greek mythology receive consideration. 
The twelfth lecture, on the Logos, marks the passage to Christi- 
anity ; while the three concluding discourses are devoted to an ex- 
hibition of Platonic influence,—the source of the Logos,—through- 
out the progress of Christian doctrine. As is natural, the earlier 
lectures, although somewhat overweighted by too free quotation, 
are the more original. Indeed, it is matter for no little regret that 
Professor Max Miiller did not bring his historical method to bear 
more exhaustively and more seriously upon the evolution of the 
Logos idea in medizval theology. For the subject is one of first 
importance, especially when it is remembered that mystic elements, 
akin to neo-platonism, played a large part in preparing opinion 
within the church for the tenets distinctive of the Reformation. 

Apart from the defect just noted, a single further criticism may 
be ventured. The impression which the lectures leave upon the 
mind is that the soul of man and the divine spirit are two discon- 
nected entities which it is necessary to relate by some more or less 
mechanical process. So far as I am able to understand him, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has been dominated by a doctrine of this kind 
from the very beginning. And, as a result, religion, according to 
his historical interpretation, appears still to be balked of that 
immanent unity which, on another view of it, is the presupposition 
of its very possibility. The ultimate defect of our author’s entire 
scheme seems to me to lie in a radical misconception of the con- 
notation of the term infinite. This cannot be built up historically, 
but must be from the first apprehended speculatively. But, what- 
ever our differences from him on primary philosophical questions, 
we cannot keep back full tribute of admiration from Professor Max 
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Miiller for the enormous mass of pertinent facts garnered in his four 
volumes, for the brilliant suggestions which frequently flash forth, 
and for the sweet, tolerant spirit that enriches the whole. Those 
who have attempted to raise a heresy-hunt after some of his de- 
ductions would have been better employed in trying to participate 
in his learned kindliness. 
R. M. WENLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. By Edward Douglas Fawcett. 
London: Edward Arnold, 1893. Pp. xvi., 436. 


This book is essentially an essay in metaphysical monism. 
Part I. is a critical and historical survey of the leading modern 
metaphysical systems. Part II. is a constructive development, 
although incidentally critical of what the author conceives to 
be one-sided philosophies, materialism, agnosticism, dialectic 
philosophy, theology and all ethic subservient to theology, and 
defective modern mysticism. It is easy to see that the author has 
—as he admits—been most influenced by Leibnitz, Schelling, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, and Renan. There is little ethic in the 
book, and the metaphysical writing, while facile, is somewhat highly 
colored, the author treating eloquently all the time of the wrecks 
of systems, and finding refuge in a universe of persons as the only 
reality, these persons being subject to the biological phenomenon 
of palingenesis. The background of the system is the metacon- 
scious from which the deity of persons is evolved. The individual 
is the only concrete, and should dwarf everything else. The per- 
sistence of the individual is said to be the only serious problem for 
ethics, and the author deprecates the idea of the individual living to 
too great an extent for others. Still, individuals, he thinks, can help 
each other in the march to the common goal,—a community of 
interpenctrative individuals who are all real, and who together con- 
stitute the sole reality. Of course, while this evolution of person- 
alities is an evolution for the absolute of something which it at one 
time had not, in another, a metaphysical sense, it is only an evo- 
lution of what the absolute potentially was. His system thus 
begins as does that of Von Hartmann; and ends, as does that of 
Leibnitz, in a monadology, with the exception that the individual 
person is the only real concrete. The author triumphantly ex- 
claims that he is an atheist, a pantheist, a theist, and an agnostic 
all at once. He might have known that most students of systems 
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profess to be able to reconcile all these things. To those who have 
not the ability to correlate philosophical systems for themselves, 
the book will doubtless furnish much reflective reading. Is the 
author, though, not confused between historical evolution (what- 
ever that is) and metaphysical evolution? The subconscious may 
be, for example, a necessary phase in the evolution of the individual, 
without being so for the absolute. 
WILLIAM CALDWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Fettx ADLER, New York poise for 1894), Director of the Department of Ethics, 
H. C. ADAMS, University of Michigan, Director of the Department of Economics. 
C. H. Toy, Harvard University, Director of the Department of History of Religions, 
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A.—DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
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‘* This might in justice 


be called the age of Cyclo- Chambers’s 


psedias, and good ones, too. 
is among the oldest, 


Encyclopaedia #2: 


the best of its class. 
Especially is it the best, if we take .nto consideration the number and scope 
of the subjects discussed. A serviceable Cyclopedia is a mean between a | 
library of exhaustive treatises on a large number of subjects and a dictionary. | 
In Chambers’s we fine this golden mean. It is a great advantage to have < 
a Cyclopedia that has undergone many revisions. New Cyclopsedias must 
of necessity be imperfect ; the age of this gives it its value. The busy man 





frequently wants something at hand fo which be can turn at once; for ex- 
ample, the custom of ‘chalking the door’ is referred to in conversation. In 
a minute, Chambers’s gives the information; or Charles I. is discussed, 
and Chambers’s gives in a condensed manner ali the principal facts. No 
one disputes the accuracy of this work, and this is one of its greatest 
merits. | 
«Every school, containing pupils above the primary grade, should own 
some encyclopedia. We can hardly see how efficient instruction can be 
secured without it. We have had Chambers’s on our editorial shelves for 
years, and, although others are near by, we hardly know how we could 


‘keep house’ without it.”—Scbool Journal, New York. 
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